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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>——— 


HE great debate of the Session came off on Thursday, and 
T ended in a defeat of the Opposition by 305 to 200, an over- 
whelming majority. Mr. Disraeli having explained last week that 
the addition which he proposed to the Queen’s titles was that of 
“Empress of India,” having refused, in answer to Mr. Ernest 
Noel, to publish any Indian papers on the subject, and having 
informed Sir W. Harcourt that he had not consulted the Viceroy, 
the Opposition leaders, though naturally unwilling to oppose any 
project favoured by her Majesty, resolved to resist, and Lord 
Hartington moved that, ‘‘ while willing to consider a measure 
enabling her Majesty to make an addition to the Royal Style and 
Title which shall include such Dominions of her Majesty as to 
her Majesty may seem meet, this House is of opinion that it is 
inexpedient to impair the ancient and Royal dignity of the Crown 
by the assumption of the style and title of ‘Empress.’” He 
supported this motion in an unusually powerful speech, in 
which he argued that the English people greatly disliked the 
proposal, condemned the Government for the mystery it 
had maintained, demanded evidence that the natives of India 
desired the change, pleaded the right of the Colonies to be 
included if any change were made, quoted numerous instances 
in which the new title would seem burdensome or ridiculous,— 
for instance, are we to speak of ‘“‘ Queen-Empress, Lords and 
Commons,”—and wound up with an eloquent panegyric on the 
title under which the country had been so prosperous, and the 
loyalty of the people had grown into a passion. 














Sir Stafford Northeote took upon himself the burden of the 
reply, and made a powerful party speech, hitting, however, rather 
at Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe than Lord Hartington. He 
dwelt on the Indian side of the subject, showed that her Majesty 
was truly supreme in India, every native Prince admitting his 
subordination, and argued that the word ‘‘ Empress” was the 
right one, because it implied superiority over chiefs like 
Scindiah and Holkar, and did not imply, as “Queen” 
would, direct sovereignty over their territories. He said 
much less on the English side of the question, only denying 
that any Minister would ever advise her Majesty to change 
accepted formulas such as those in the Prayer-book, ridiculing 
fears for the Constitution and the freedom of the people, and 
asking whether the Heir-Apparent is less Prince of Wales because 
he is also Duke of Cornwall,—a bad analogy, as ‘ Duke ” is not 
technically higher than “ Prince,” or even equal to it. No other 
Cabinet Minister spoke, and the only other elaborate speech was 
Sir W. Harcourt’s, who suggested that the measure might be as 
little popular in India as here, a remark which may turn out to 
be true of the Mussulman population, who now conceal from 
themselves that they obey a Giaour Padishah, After an ineffec- 
tual attempt to adjourn the debate, the House divided, and the 
result given above was hailed with rapturous cheers. At least 
fifty Liberals must have failed to appear, though all the Home-rulers 
did not, as was expected, swell the majority. 


The new French Ministry on Tuesday read a “declaration ” of 





the Budget can be balanced without fresh taxes ; that they shall 
persevere in the ‘‘ wise policy” of Free-trade; that they will 
introduce Bills with regard to the University and the compo- 
sition of the municipalities; and finally, that they ‘“ will abstain 
from those warlike adventures in which Governments have been 
too frequently engaged.” This declaration, the importance of 
which is explained elsewhere, gives gencral satisfaction; but M. 
Gambetta is either not content or thinks it not prudent to appear 
so, and announces in the République Frangaise that he waits to 
see what the Ministry will do. ‘This is, we hope, only the usual 
attitude of Liberals towards an Old-Whig Ministry, such as is 
now ruling in France. The dividing question will probably be 
primary education, but it may be the civil status of the Church. 


Both Houses of Congress have passed a Bill reducing the salary 
of the American President from £10,000 to its old figure of £5,000 
a year, the reduction, of course, not to begin till next term. As 
the increased salary was only given to General Grant, and as his 
Administration has been exceptionally corrupt, the Houses pro- 
bably think they may as well save the money, while it is possible 
that they also desire to diminish the President's wish to stand 
again. The vote, however, cannot be justified by any reason 
which will satisfy statesmen. Washington is one of the dearest 
places in the world, Americans are habitually careless of 
money, and the President, with his lofty position, his immense 
patronage, and his control over the spending departments, is in 
a position of great temptation. It would be far wiser to allow 
him £40,000 a year, the French allowance, and retain half of it in 
the Treasury as ‘‘ deferred pay.” He would then go out of the 
White House after his two terms a moderately rich and contented 
man. At present, he is asked to quit the position of a king for 
that of a poor farmer. Cincinnatus did it ; but Cincinnatus was 
a patrician, whose rank, in his own eyes, was not affected by his 


poverty. 


The week has been one of the stormiest for a hundred years 
back. The westward-flowing rivers, already swollen by heavy 
rains and the great snow-storm of Sunday last, have been so 
arrested by the violent western gales, that large parts of Paris 
are under water, some of the bridges over the Seine have become 
impassable, and the angle where the Marne and Seine unite has 
been transformed into a vast lake. The gale which swept over the 
north-west part of Europe between Sunday and Wednesday was 
certainly nearer to a tropical hurricane than any which has been 
known in this generation. In Normandy great trees were uprooted, 
and blocks of stone were hurled by the wind from the Calvados 
cliffs. AtLiége the barometer fell to a point lower than any point 
known there since barometers were invented, lower even than in 
the great hurricane of 1768. A nun in Brussels was said to have 
been whirled by the wind to a height of twenty feet, and then 
deposited again on the ground without hurt. Even in England, 
where the storm was not so terrific, barges have been swamped, 
the storeys of houses blown away, and telegraph-wires blown into 
the streets,—one of them unfortunately catching and guillotining 
the driver of a Brompton omnibus. Yesterday, too, snow fell 
again, and March certainly has not yet exchanged his lion-like 
for his lamb-like character. The change of temperature since 
this day week,—a soft and wonderfully mellow day,—has been 
sudden and violent. And, moreover, all the cold has come from 





the West,—as if the Atlantic were turning against us, and at 
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once icing and hounding-on the terrible blasts of this forbidding 
spring. 

Something not quite intelligible is going on im the far East of 
Asia. ‘The Government of St. Petersburg have announced that the 
Japanese, on the 8th inst., declared war on the King of Corea, 
the great peninsula between Japan and China, opposite Pekin. 
The British Government was, however, as Mr. Bourke assured 
Sir C. Dilke on Tuesday, informed by a telegram from 
Japan of the same date that the two Powers had come to an 
agreement, and that China would not interfere. The incident 
is curious, for two reasons,—first, because if Japan intended 
seriously to attack China, she would previously establish a footing 
in Corea; and secondly, because Japan might surrender Corea, 
if she got it, to the Russians, as she did the Kurile Islands. Any 
civilised Power holding Corea would hold Pekin very much at 
its mercy, or at all events, compel the Chinese Government to 
keep a large army constantly around the capital. 


Little has been heard from the East this week, but that little is 
unfavourable to Turkey. The insurgents in the Herzegovina do not 
yield, the Turkish troops appear to be demoralised by privations, 
and it is more than doubtful if the Treasury will obtain the means to 
procure the half-interest still payable in cash. The regular bonds 
have sunk to 17, showing that Turkish security is considered 
almost worthless, and a large sum is said to be needed to pay the 
April coupons. The Times now admits in a leader, what we have 
so repeatedly pointed out, that the Pashas have absolutely no 
reason—except, of course, their consciences—for paying their in- 
terest, and intimating not obscurely that they will not pay it. It 
will be found, we believe, when the smash comes, that they have 
one excuse for their conduct not yet acknowledged. They have 
drained the cow dry, and are not receiving in cash anything like 
the amounts put down on paper and really due. The mystery is 
how the Treasury lives on from day to day, 


Lord Halifax, on Tuesday, called the attention of the 
Lords to Lord Salisbury’s despatch ordering the Viceroy of 
India to obtain ‘previous sanction” for an Act he intended 
to pass, or any alteration in any Bill revised and ap- 
proved at home. We have noticed the attack and the de- 
fence elsewhere, but may mention here that Lord Salisbury’s 
reference to an older and still stricter system of supervision 
through the Law Commission requires explanation. The Law 
Commission never stopped any Viceroy from legislating as he 
pleased, and from 1848 to the present time endless Acts have been 
passed without any ‘‘ previous sanction” whatever. The Law 
Commission, it is true, submitted Bills to be passed, as a Com- 
mission for Consolidating Acts might do, but it could only advise, 
and when it quarrelled with the Indian Government about the 
Contract Law—which would have introduced practical slavery— 
it resigned. Lord Lawrence, a passed Viceroy, stated plainly 
that he would not have worked under Lord Salisbury’s new 
orders, and both Lord Halifax and the Duke of Argyll gave strong 
opinions that although the power claimed in those orders must exist, 
it should not be used in ordinary business. Lord Salisbury retorts 
that he does not understand a power that is never used, but would 
he give up the Queen’s veto? There are powers in every Con- 
stitution which are kept, like our own Impressment Act, for use in 
emergency, but not to strengthen Government in every-day life. 
Suppose the Lords always use their legal powers, and veto every 
Bill they dislike, how many years would they last ? 


Mr. Disraeli gained a remarkable though an easy victory on 
Monday night. Mr. Bentinck moved that the head of the Admi- 
ralty should always be a sailor, and for some reason we do not 
quite understand—for Mr. Bentinck had only eighteen followers, 
and the motion was hardly serious—Mr. Disraeli delivered a long 
defence of the practice, in which he quoted, in its defence, the 
opinion of almost every statesman of recent years. The speech 
is the best worth reading and keeping that he has delivered of 
late years, a perfectly unanswerable defence of a practice 
which at first sight seems indefensible. His argument showing 
that even Naval men have more confidence in the judgment 
of a civilian as regards promotions, than in the judgment of an 
Admiral, who is sure to favour a particular set, is quite con- 
vincing, and should be carefully remembered, if ever we are asked 
to place a Royal Duke at the head of the Admiralty ‘‘ because 
he is a sailor.” 

M. Minghetti, the Italian Minister of Finance, produced his 
budget on the 16th inst., which created a strong sensation. He 
stated that the receipts of 1875 from all sources showed a decided 

















increase, so that the account closed with a deficit of only £1 120,000, 
’ ‘ > 


instead of £3,080,000 as expected, while for 1876 h 
surplus of £400,000, and this in spite of considerably levee 
outlays. For 1877, again, he expected a surplus of £600 000, i 
spite of losses to be caused by the purchase of the railways a ang 
this Ministry has strongly recommended. The statement vil 
probably re-establish the Cabinet, which had begun to shak 
under Radical attacks and under the demands of the King, wh : 
gman ——— fortune is so mismanaged that it scarcely helps 
is expenditure, and who is always in debt, till hi irs di 
his Ministers. : ——— 
Lord Rosebery on Tuesday made an amusing speech on the 
affairs of Heligoland, a colony which he described as a place 
where formerly there was a gaming-table, and where last year 
the island was nearly destroyed by rabbits. Heligoland wag 
ceded to Britain in 1807 by the King of Denmark, as Duke of 
Schleswig- Holstein, and the people were, he believed (erroneously) 
guaranteed their liberties. In 1864 a Constitution was granted, 
which worked so well that the inhabitants paid no taxes, and still 
reduced their National Debt of £750 by £159, a much better state of 
pecuniary affairs than this country enjoyed. In 1866, however, the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Colonial Secretary, turned up ina 
man-of-war and a full suit of uniform, and in the most 
‘*Cromwellian manner ” abolished the Constitution. He wanted 
papers to tell him why that was done. Lord Carnarvon promised 
extracts from the papers, the originals containing irritating 
matter, but observed that the Constitution was abolished because 
the Legislature sanctioned a gaming-table and nobody could 
collect his debts. Heligoland was now a Crown colony, and 
very happy and contented, though its people can neither gamble 
nor indulge in practices too like wrecking. The explanation of 
all this little discussion is that Hamburg wants its watering-place 
to have a gaming-table, and that the Heligolanders miss their old 
exemption from taxes, and so German newspapers ask what has be- 
come of English freedom. Why should we give Constitutions to 
everybody except our few German subjects? The criticism might 
be just, if we ever gave ‘‘ freedom” to a military or naval station, 
but we do not. Heligoland is no more fettered than Gibraltar 
or Malta. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a remarkable letter to Mr. G. Mitchell, 
the stonemason who leads the Somersetshire agricultural labourers, 
and who is perhaps better known under his usual signature of 
‘¢‘One from the Plough,” in answer to an invitation to attenda 
Whit-Monday public meeting at the old Roman amphitheatre, 
at Ham Hill, near Yeovil, Somersetshire, and to present petitions 
rather strongly worded in favour of Disestablishment of the English 
Church. We have elsewhere given an account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply so far as it affects the Disestablishment question. He consents 
to present any petition which does not vilify the Church or the 
Clergy, though he cannot promise ‘‘ concurrence in the prayer” of 
such petitions. But as regards the movement for raising the rate of 
agricultural wages in the South and West, he expresses himself most 
cordially, though he declines to attend the meeting on the ground 
that he does not now ‘attend any public assemblages, except in 
cases with which he has some special connection.” He adds, 
however, that ‘of all the economical changes he has lived to 
witness, the increase of agricultural wages is that which gives 
him the most lively and unmixed satisfaction,—unmixed, that is, 
with any fear of injustice to others.” Further, “‘ he need bardly 
say” that he continues to be heartily favourable to the labourer's 
political enfranchisement. The whole letter is clear, direct, and 
plain-spoken, and indicates apparently that Mr. Gladstone’s 
chief, if not only doubt as to the policy of the English Esta- 
blishment, is the unfavourable effect which that Establishment 
may perhaps exert in diminishing either the zeal or the popular 
qualities of the ministers whose duty it is to propagate her faith. 
But he has certainly not made up his mind that in this respect 


the effect is unfavourable. 


Lord Cairns explained, on Thursday night, what he proposed 
to do in relation to effecting an economy of Judges in Ireland, 
of whom there are now twenty-three. In the Queen’s Bench, 
where there are four Judges, no change is proposed. The Court 
of Common Pleas had till lately four Judges, but the fourth 
judgeship has lately been vacant. The Lord Chancellor proposes 
to introduce the Judge of the Probate and Matrimonial Court 
into the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of this fourth 
Judge. One of the Judgeships in the Exchequer, when & 
vacancy occurs, is also not to be filled up, but power is taken ulti- 
mately to transfer to the Exchequer one of the Bankruptcy Judges, 
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aubstituting local Judges of Bankruptcy in Cork and Belfast for the 
other “wn But till this arrangement can be made,—and it is 
not proposed to make it at present,—the Bankruptcy Court in 
Dublin will remain as it is, and the fourth Judgeship in the Ex- 
chequer will not be filled up. The Admiralty Judgeship is to be 
economised when & vacancy occurs, and the work transferred to 
one of the divisions of the Supreme Court. The office of 
Revenue Master is also to be abolished when a vacancy occurs, 
and his duties transferred to the Landed Estates Court. A new 
Judge of Appeal is to be appointed, to act with the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Justice, and with them are to sit the three 
chiefs of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
Thus, as the net result of what is proposed, four Judgeships are 
to be curtailed, and one Judge of Appeal appointed, re- 
ducing the total number of the Irish judicial staff to twenty, a 
number which will still be large in proportion to the work 


expected of them. 


Sir James Hannen’s judgment affirming the validity of Lord St. 
Leonards’ will, as ascertained from the evidence of Miss Sugden, 
has been sustained on appeal. On Monday, the Lord Chief 
Justice, sitting in the Supreme Court of Appeal, declined to 
call on counsel for the validity of the will for any further 
argument, as the Court had made up their minds on the case. 
It seemed quite clear that oral evidence as to the real execu- 
tion of a will, and the settled purpose of the testator to abide 
by that will, as so executed, should be accepted ; and if such 
evidence should be accepted as to the validity of the execution, 
and as to its never having been revoked or destroyed by the 
testator, it was impossible to reject the same evidence so far as it 
bore on the contents and provisions of the will. It was very 
possible that there were “remainders over,” and perhaps a 
few legacies, of which no trace now remained, but it was no 
reason for not giving effect to the testator’s provisions, as far 
as they could be recovered, that there were others to which 
no effect could be given, because they could not be recovered. 
The heir-at-law should have been satisfied with Sir James 
Hannen’s “luminous and elaborate” judgment, and the appeal 
must be dismissed with costs. The Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justice James, and Lords Justices Mellish and Baggallay con- 
curred in the decision. 


The proposed erection of the new Mint on the site facing the 
Embankment, between Waterloo Bridge and Adelphi Terrace, is 
exciting a good deal of opposition, both on local and on general 
grounds. Of course, the rather poor district of the Savoy does 
not wish to have sites so good occupied by a Government build- 
ing, which will be rated, as Government buildings are, at a much 
lower proportional contribution than private property pays. 
But this objection is one which would probably apply just as 
much, wherever the new building may be built, as it does there. 
The solid objection to this site is that the Mint, according to 
the designs, will be apparently a very ugly building,—a large, low, 
engineering factory, with very tall chimneys, to carry the smoke well 
beyond the range of Covent Garden,—and yet planted on a site now 
nearly the best, architecturally, in London, where noble buildings 
ought to rise, if the fine effects of the Embankment are not to be 
seriously injured. From Waterloo Bridge the view of St. Paul’s, 
of Somerset House, and of the various splendid buildings of West- 
minster, with the magnificent river-wall which runs the whole 
distance, is one of which few capitals in Europe can boast. 
And last, not least, the proposals of the “ Mint” Bill, if carried, 
will for ever prevent the construction of one of those most need- 
ful additional approaches from the Strand to the Embankment 
which are so greatly needed to relieve the traffic of that crowded 
street. Why cannot the Mint be rebuilt where it is, and leave one of 
the finest sites of the metropolis open for more attractive build- 
ings? A long, low shed cannot be made ornamental by any 
human device. 


A rather remarkable and interesting educational experiment is 
about to be tried at Baltimore, in Maryland, where a University 
of a more advanced kind than the Colleges and Universities of 
the States, and endowed already with a capital of £700,000 





($3,500,000), is to be devoted to the most advanced Univer- 
sity studies. The services of the most eminent men, whether | 
m America or Europe, are to be secured for this University | 
in those departments of knowledge in which Chairs are to be | 
immediately established. The new University was inaugurated | 
at Baltimore on February 22, and, as owing its origin to | 
the bequest of Mr. Johns Hopkins, is to be called the 
Johns Hopkins University; already, moreover, one of the 


most original, if not the most original, of English mathema- 
ticians, Professor J. S. Sylvester, has been secured for the Chair 
of pure mathematics. The University buildings, which are to 
be in a park in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, will only rise 
slowly as they are needed, the fund being meantime accumulated 
for the further execution of the trust. Some attempt of this 
nature,—namely, to grade Universities as the English Endowed- 
Schools Commissioners attempted to grade Schools,—is a real 
requisite in this country no less than in the United States, for 
great loss of power is due to the endeavour to teach beginners 
or even little-advanced students in the same classes with far- 
advanced students. We shall watch with interest and curiosity 
the development of this great experiment in the United States. 
Why should not Oxford or Cambridge grade her Colleges to 
some extent, so as to answer the same purpose ? 


It appears that the Bremerhaven assassin, Thomassen, who was 
supposed to be an American, is now known to have been a sub- 
ject of the Queen, and to have been born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where his father was a brewer. His real name was 
Alexander Keith. Before attempting the destruction of 
the ‘Mosel,’ he had attempted the destruction of the Ger- 
man Lloyd steamer ‘Rhine,’ on which he had shipped an 
infernal machine, insuring the chest for £9,000. The machine, 
however, reached New York without exploding, the machinery 
having got jammed in packing. It is worth notice how very 
seldom infernal machines do achieve precisely and effectually the 
work for which they are designed. The truth is, there is too much 
hurry and agitation about the designing and preparation of them. 
Hardly any machine ever answers its purpose precisely until it has 
been tried, and has failed, a good many times, and the causes of 
the failure have been carefully ascertained and provided against, 
But in the case of infernal machines, this is impossible. Their 
first failure is apt to be their last chance of success. 


Yesterday week, Sir John Lubbock made an effective protest 
against the tendency of the Education Office to insist on the 
routine ‘‘ extra” subjects of history and geography and grammar, 
and thereby practically exclude those on which well-informed 
teachers are best able at times to arouse and rivet the interest of 
their class. The danger in all these cut-and-dried systems of 
education is unquestionably the loss of freshness, the danger of 
setting upa droning, mechanical, lesson-giving machine, from which 
all vividness is excluded, by the rules laid down. The House of 
Commons hardly sees this danger sufficiently, and does not give 
sufficient heed to Sir John Lubbock’s warnings. The truth is, that 
as regards ‘‘ extra” subjects, it is infinitely more important that 
they should be subjects in which the teacher has himself a deep 
and personal interest, than that they should include this or that. 
Education that does not impress and vivify children’s minds does 
not do its chief office. The mere drill will only harden minds 
which are not already lively and eager. 


Lord Henniker asked the Duke of Richmond on Tuesday even- 
ing, in the House of Lords, what line the Government intended 
to take in reference to the legal restriction of Vivisection recom- 
mended by the recent Royal Commission, but got no definite 
reply. The matter was still ‘“‘under the consideration of the 
Government,”—which means, of course, not that it is under 
their consideration, but that it is waiting its turn to be taken 
into consideration. We hope steps may soon be taken to press 
that turn on,—that the ‘“‘sympathetic nerve” of the Govern- 
ment may be stimulated, without any of the cruelty which some- 
times attends that process in physiological laboratories. 


We hope that Mr. Crookes’s radiometer may be applied to 
shame the London Gas Companies. In one of his experiments 
on the force exerted by the light, he showed that a gas-flame 
gave out five and a half times as much force as the candle 
against whose effect it was balanced, but no doubt the chief part 
of the force in the case of the gas was exerted by what is called 
‘‘the dark heat,”—i.e., the heat which is separate from the light. 
The interposition of blue glass appears to reduce the force exerted 
by the light not much less than one-half, and most London 
gas burns naturally so blue that it might be mistaken 
for burning brimstone. Mr. Crookes should be engaged to 
test the gas of the Metropolis every week, as Professor 
Frankland tests the water of the various Water Companies, 
and 80 at last we might be able to write and read at night in 
London, without the double danger of head-ache and ophthalmia 
from the gross impurity of the material supplied. 


Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE “EMPRESS” DEBATE. 


R. DISRAELI has carried the second reading of his Bill 

on the Queen’s Titles by a great majority, but he has 

not contented either his own party or the country at large. 
They are not resisting him upon Indian grounds. They will 
allow cheerfully that, as far as India is concerned, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in his very spirited and determined speech, secured 
an intellectual victory, and having allowed it, they will re- 
main as displeased and hurt as ever. It is quite true, as Sir 
Stafford said, that the Queen is paramount in India, that the 
majority of feudatories there entirely recognise her supremacy, 
and that in asserting herself as “* Empress ”—allowing always for 
Mussulman feeling about the wickedness of obeying an Infidel 
Padishah, which may yet give trouble-—her Majesty will 
rather gratify than annoy them. But when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has demonstrated that, what has he done to 
conciliate the country, which, he may rely on it, dislikes the 
change? Simply nothing. Nobody really objects to the 
Queen being called “Empress of India” on Indian coins, 
or in Indian treaties, or in Indian proclamations, and a short 
Act authorising that would have been passed without a divi- 
sion. What really annoys people in this country, who—and 
not the natives of India—bulwark her Majesty’s Throne, is 
the risk lest courtiers should gradually compel them to call 
the Queen “‘Empress-Queen,” and her children “ Imperial” as 
well as “ Royal Highnesses.” Some of them dislike it, as Mr. 
Freeman does, on historic grounds; some, as Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington do, because they feel that the lonely and splen- 
did title of “‘ King” is really higher than the now besmirched 
title of “Emperor ;” and some, because they fear that the 
change of designation will involve a change of relation between 
the Sovereign and her people; but they all dislike it, and the 
Ministry have said nothing calculated to remove the dislike. 
Sir Stafford Northcote did indeed say that the comic illustra- 
tions from the Prayer-book with which Lord Hartington 
pressed his point—he asking whether we were to pray for 
“our Sovereign Lady the Queen and Empress ”—were absurd, 
but he gave, and could give, no guarantee that the new and 
grandiose style would not be employed in Europe. He talked 
about “ unreasonable panic,” laughed at the notion of the Queen 
becoming despotic, declared the Constitution in no danger, and in 
fact made the very best that was to be made of the situation. 
But he produced only one argument which met the English 
objection, and that was contained in the following sentence :— 
“‘ Her Majesty will be no less the ‘ Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland’ after adding to that title 
‘ Empress of India,’ than the Prince of Wales is less the Prince 
of Wales because he adds to that title the Duke of Cornwall ?” 
That was really his sole argument, and its absurdity scarcely 
needs to be exposed, The point is not what the Queen will 
be, but what she will be called; and not whether the 
Queen will be less called “‘ Queen” for the addition of a 
new title, but whether she will be less called so for the addition 
of a new and, in popular imagination, superior title. No 
Dukedom could overshadow the Princedom of the English 
Heir, but suppose he were styled “ Prince of Wales and King 
of Bengal,” does any one doubt that in a month he would be 
addressed as “ Your Majesty,” and that in ten years the 
Princedom would be a secondary appellation? Neither Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the only Minister who spoke, nor any other 
debater on that side, met this point at all, and yet it can be sub- 
mitted to a very easy test. The Queen is going to Germany. If 
this Bill passes before her departure—and we presume that is the 
reason of the hurry on which the Marquis of Hartington ani- 
madverted—will she not be addressed in Coburg and every- 
where else on her tour as “ Your Royal and Imperial Majesty ?” 
Undoubtedly she will, and the title will at once assume a 
European importance, which will compel, first Envoys, and 
afterwards Englishmen, to concede it, if not as a matter of 
necessity, at least as an indication of good-taste. The King of 
Prussia is still “King” in the formal documents of his kingdom, 
butall the same he is “‘ Emperor” in the mouths of all his people. 
Itis that danger which is disliked here, and that danger which was 
most closely, though respectfully, pressed by the leader of Opposi- 
tion, and not in the smallest degree dissipated by her Majesty’s 
Government, which, indeed, from first to last, has never ad- 
dressed itself to this side of the question but relying on its ma- 
jority, has shown itself calmly contemptuous of a deep and nearly 
universal feeling. No doubt it denies that feeling, and even 


asks where is the proof of its existence, but it heows aca 
quite well. ‘The Ministry affect to despise the joumale sn 
ponents of opinion, but they do not, we presume, desire that . 
should be expressed in other ways,—that Hyde-Park railj . 
should again be pulled down, or that the cities of the Nort 
should declare that their allegiance is due only to a peli . 
The Bill is now safe in the Commons, but it has still to : 

the Lords, and in them we have but a feeble hope. The 
resist readily enough when their own dignities are manesel 
by the introduction of Life Peerages, but they will 
be passive when nothing is threatened except the 
historic dignity of the Crown. We would, however, ask 
them seriously to consider whether they think that, in the 
event of the word “Imperial” being joined to the word 
“ Royal” in all the titles of the Royal Family—a consequence 
of this Bill which they will admit to be possible—the English 
impatience of unreality will not be greatly increased. Let 
them remember that, while the English respect rank only too- 
deeply, and are only too much moved by title, they have never 
yet respected any formula expressing rank not derived from their 
own history. A Count may be a Crillon, but in their eyes he is 
dancing-master. No title, or decoration, or distinction derived 
from a foreign source ever seems to them anything but ridiculous 
There are many titled Englishmen who possess in full legal right 
higher foreign titlesthan those which they bear in this country, ag 
for example, the Dukes of Wellington and Marlborough. Could 
any one of them venture to employ them? Would not the 
“Prince of Mindelheim” be regarded, if he were so styled 
as in some sort a foreigner, who had no business amon 4 
the Peers, and ought not to have a seat in a British Cabinet ? 
And if the Peers admit this, will they just reflect if it is 
their réle to help the Ministry to invest the Sovereign with a 
title which, whenever it is used, suggests foreign and to English 
ears derogatory ideas, which seems to place its possessor outside 
English history, and which suggests to the body of the people, 
however unjustly, a certain vulgarity of assumption? It is, 
their interest, at all events, that the Monarchy should live. 
Do they think it will live the longer because a title, simple in 
itself, but of traditional grandeur, is spoiled by association with a 
title which to the British mind is associated at once with parvenu 
personages and with Asiatic modes of expressing reverence? 
They, at least, cannot argue that titles are of no importance. They, 
at least, cannot but feel that tradition, to be powerful, must be 
unbroken. And they, at least, cannot be accused of vulgar 
democratic spite, if they declare respectfully, but firmly,—Nolu- 
mus Reges Anglie mutari. For once they may, if they please, 
be avowedly aristocratic, and yet defend the popular cause, 
They are under no coercion from the Commons, who 
have voted the Bill with a hearty hope that the pro- 
ject may yet be interrupted; they are under no coercion 
from the Throne, for the Queen would abide by their decision ; 
and they are under no party fear, for they know that if Mr. 
Disraeli resigned in a pet because the Peers would not allow 
him to “ electro-plate the Crown,” the Tory Ministry must re- 
turn next day to power, though, perhaps, without him. They 
can reject this measure if they like, and if they retain any sense 
of their true Conservative position in the country, they will re- 
ject it, and so defend the honour of a title more ancient than their 
own. They may rely on it that readiness to exchange formulas, 
to modernise ancient symbols, to pile up dignities on dignities, 
till Sovereigns as well as Dukes will have to be described as 
“three-hatted grandees,”is not the symptom which best guaran- 
tees the continuance of a historic régime. And they mayrely on it, 
also, that Mr. Beresford Hope for once hit the point, when he told 
the House of Commons that the wave of opinion now swelling up 
was no wave of panic, but a healthy outburst of true loyalty. 
Their business isnot tohelpon the few Republicansin the country, 
and it is these alone who will profit by the vulgar measure 
which Mr. Disraeli is forcing on an unwilling Parliament. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

R. GLADSTONPE’S letter to Mr. G. Mitchell, the leader of 

the agricultural labourers in Somerset, who had asked 

him to address a meeting in the old Roman amphitheatre near 
Yeovil, on Whit-Monday next, and had begged him to present 
petitions on their behalf for the Disestablishment of the English 
Church, in terms exceedingly disrespectful to the honesty and 
disinterestedness of the Clergy as a class, is one of great in- 
terest, and certainly cannot be charged with any of that in- 
directness or ambiguity of statement which has gained for some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s writings, as distinguished from his speeches, 
the reputation of hinting what he was unwilling to affirm 
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‘no a middle course between any two intel- 
te political alternatives. It would be impossible 
he write a franker letter than Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
for the most we should say that even as re- 

rds the political principles on which he appears to base 
es approval or disapproval of an Established Church, the 
letter is as sound as itis frank. Not that the letter is, even in 
outline, a summary of these principles. There are considerations 
to which Mr. Gladstone does not allude at all, which seem to us of 
very great moment in relation to the policy of an Establish- 
ment, and there are some to which he does allude, the value 
of which appears to depend on the special application 
they might receive in particular cases. — Still, considering the 
necessary terseness of the communication, and the class of 
politicians for whose benefit it was intended, we think it would 
have been difficult for Mr. Gladstone to give the agricultural 
labourers of Somersetshire a weightier lesson in the political 
considerations by which the equity and wisdom of State 
Establishments of Churches should be tested, than he has given 
in his letter to Mr. Mitchell. 

It is now, we suppose, assumed on all hands that, at all 
events in a land of popular institutions and of many Churches 
and many creeds, a national Establishment of religion can 
only be justified on grounds of policy, and not on grounds of 
abstract moral obligation. We are aware that the favourite 

ent against it is derived from considerations of abstract 

justice, but we do not think that any wise advocate of such 
Establishments ever thinks of basing his case on assumptions 
of that kind. Clearly, where Establishments can be success- 
fully maintained, the case for them must proceed on the same 
lines on which it would be attempted to justify national 
libraries, or reformatories, or middle-class schools, or any other 
institutions to which certain sections of the community 
ight object, as unfair burdens on their means and un- 
profitable for themselves; and not on the high a priori 
line of absolute national duty and obligation. This much 
being assumed, the next question is as to the class of con- 
siderations on which the policy or impolicy of a national 
establishment of religion will chiefly turn. The corre- 
spondence between Mr. G. Mitchell and Mr. Gladstone indi- 
cates three such leading considerations,—the consideration of 
the acceptability of the Established Church to the majority 
of the nation, including their wish to retain it as Established ; 
secondly, the favourable or unfavourable effect of the Estab- 
lishment on the effective maintenance and propagation of the 
Christian faith; and lastly, the tendency of its influence 
for good or ill on the characters of the clergy and the 
laity who belong to it. On the first head, Mr. Gladstone in- 
timates his belief that the English Established Church repre- 
sents the religion of a considerable majority of the people, 
though he does not think the same can be said of the Scotch 
Established Church. On the second head, he expresses no 
very decided opinion, but says pretty plainly that he is at least 
not convinced that the existence of an Establishment is 
unfavourable to “the maintenance and propagation of the 
Christian faith.” And on the third head, he indicates strong 
dissent from the opinion of his correspondent that the Estab- 
lishment has so demoralised the clergy as to make them 
eminently unfit for their office as the pastors and religious 
advisers of the people. For our own parts, it would be on 
the third head that we should feel most doubt of the benefi- 
cial effect of an Establishment. Not in the least that we are 
disposed to agree with Mr. G. Mitchell, that any appreciable 
number of the clergy in any part of the country,—and the 
context rather implies that he refers to a number so large as to 
give character to the class,—are “tyrants of the worst class, 
cruel, hypocritical, selfish, and empty-headed.” This is 
doubtless the judgment of a fierce politician, whose own 
strong political bias has a great deal to do with the 
moral judgments which he forms. But we are disposed 
to think that one of the chief subtractions from the 
otherwise good effect of an Establishment is the ten- 
deney it has to identify the political bias of the clergy with 
the bias of the landowners, and to place it in antagonism 
with the political bias of the masses of the people; and quite 
apart from the question which of these two leanings is the 
wiser, it can hardly be doubted that the clergy lose religious 
power with the people by the mere fact of their wide political 
alienation from them. It cannot be denied for a moment 
that the Wesleyans, whose theological creed is identical with 
the creed of the Church, have gained enormous religious in- 
fluence over the people by the mere fact of their greater 


lost a good deal of breadth and moderation of spirit by the 
operation of the same causes which have tended to bring them 
into political sympathy with the people. Still there 
can be no question but that the great want of sym- 
pathy between the clergy and the agricultural labourers, for 
example, on questions of wages and the other matters in 
agitation between them and their employers, has vastly 
diminished the religious influence of the Church over the 
Labourers, And on this ground, therefore, we should be disposed 
to agree much less with Mr. Gladstone than on the other 
grounds on which the political justification of an Establishment 
may be grounded. , 
But with regard to the general acceptability of the 
Establishment to the nation for whom it is intended, 
there is, we think, a secondary consideration of the very 
highest moment on which Mr. Gladstone has not touched,— 
we mean the nature and character of its unacceptability to 
those who oppose it. In Ireland, before the Dises- 
tablishment, that unacceptability did not represent either 
jealousy or hatred,—the Church of the people was 
too widely removed from the Church of the Government 
to admit of any genuine rivalry or sectarian competition 
between them,—but it did represent the domination of a class 
over a people, in short, a political injustice of the most flagrant 
and ostentatious kind ; nor could a Church Establishment repre- 
sent anything worse than this. But in Scotland and England, 
where the Established Church approaches far closer to the Volun- 
tary Churches which stand side by side with it, it may, we think, 
be truly maintained that whatever the jealousy of the former 
felt by the latter, the effect of the Establishment on the inward 
life and development of the Voluntary Churches is almost 
wholly beneficial. It is indeed, to our minds, a very great 
question whether the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland do not provide by far the best of all the external in- 
fluences by which the life and organisation of those Voluntary 
Churches are affected. The National Church, while it remains a 
National Church, necessarily includes leaders more comprehen- 
sive in tone, more moderate in action, more sensitive to the 
various political tendencies of the time, than any Voluntary 
Church can well include ; and above all, it is a conspicuous object 
to all the Voluntary Churches, who take warning by its chief 
errors, and endeavour to rival its chief virtues, And when 
there is, as there is in England and Scotland, no very wide 
gulf of doctrine between the Established and the Voluntary 
Churches, this kind of conspicuousness, whether as a beacon to 
warn, or as an example to follow, is of infinite advantage to 
all the Voluntary competitors. Unquestionably, the Free 
Church of Scotland is leavened by the moderation of the 
Established Church, in a way in which it could not be leavened 
if the wider and more Liberal Church in doctrine were but a 
sect competing with it for adherents. And unquestionably our 
own noble Dissenting Churches are indefinitely elevated, both in 
aims and spirit, by their constant study of the faults and virtues 
of that National Establishment of which they so greatly com- 
plain. Now, it is one of the most important considerations bearing 
on this question of Establishments, whether in any particular 
case an Establishment improves, or rather injures, the spirit of 
those in the nation to whom it is unacceptable. And in 
Scotland, as well as in England, we should say that this ques- 
tion must undoubtedly be decided in the former sense. The 
Voluntary Churches would probably lose at least as much as 
the Church of the nation would lose, by its ceasing to be 
officially the Church of the nation, and by its breaking up, as it 
probably would, into a great variety of small sects. 
On the third test of the value of Establishments,—their ten- 
dency to assist or cripple “the maintenance and propagation 
of the Christian faith,” of course a hundred questions would 
arise as to what parts of that faith they have a special advan- 
tage in maintaining or propagating, and what parts they havea 
special disadvantage in maintaining and propagating. For our- 
selves we suspect—and it is one of our great reasons for rejoicing 
in the existence of both an Established Church and Voluntary 
Churches,—that, without the Establishment, the Churches would 
rely too much on what is called popular doctrine, while without 
the Voluntary Churches, the Establishment would be far too in- 
different to popular impressions, This is far too great a question 
to discuss at the fag-end of an article. But no reasonable man 
will doubt that waves of religious excitement are far more readily 
propagated by Voluntary Churches than by Establishments, while 
a good mutual understanding between the judgment and the 
religious affections of men is generally more effectually kept 
up by Churches which do not depend directly on the people 
for their support. Christianity, properly understood, includes 
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both elements, and it is impossible to decide in the abstract 
whether Establishments favour or impede “ the maintenance 
and propagation of the Christian faith,” without looking very 
seriously into the question as to which elements of the Christian 
faith it is that we are at the moment concerned. 





THE “DECLARATION” OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. | 


T is perhaps wise for M. Gambetta to express but a moderate 
approval of the new Cabinet. He is probably aware that 
his new majority is more Radical than it seems, and is cer- 
tainly aware that to a large section of his supporters 
the appointment of a Whig Government following such 
a Liberal victory at the elections is a disappointment. 
He has at once to moderate their impatience and to warn 
the Ministry that it must not be too timid, and his pro- 
mise of distrustful support is intended to secure both ends. 
But he must, before all men, be aware of the magnitude and 
decisiveness of the change announced in the Ministerial “ de- 
claration,” or, as we should call it, the Message, read to the 
Senate and the Chamber on the 14th inst. It is barely a 
month since France was governed by a President supposed to 
be hostile to the Republic, by a Ministry known to be favour- 
able to any candidates but Liberal ones, and by an Assembly 
which, although it had voted a Republic, contained a majority 
of men who longed for a Monarchical régime. She is now 
governed by a President who has abdicated the presidency 
of the Cabinet, retiring to the position of a constitutional 
Sovereign like our own William III.—that is, of a sovereign 
with much personal control over the Executive—by a Ministry 
which frankly accepts the Republic, and by two Chambers 
showing a decided majority for the Liberal party. Whatever 
may be the politics professed by the powers of the State, 
nothing can be clearer than the avowal of them all that they 
intend to uphold and not to assail the Republican Constitution. 
In the Chamber, the only fear is lest the majority should be too 
Liberal. In the Senate, the majority has elected a Speaker 
who accepts the Republic, has granted to an honestly Whig 
Minister of the Interior a life seat, rejecting a most popular 
** Conservative,” M. de Lesseps, and avowedly intends to defend 
the Constitution out of which it sprung. In the Ministry the 
President is M. Dufaure, who, though too much of a legalist, 
is undoubtedly a partisan of the Republic, who agrees to a de- 
claration stating that ‘‘ power cannot have a higher origin in 
human society” than Universal Suffrage; who pledges his 
Cabinet to obey the Constitutional laws and to exact fidelity 
to them from subordinates, and who is ready to introduce 
Bills repealing the repressive Municipal Law favoured by M. 
Buffet, and the University Law supposed to be passed in the 
interest of the Clericals. And finally, we have in the Presi- 
dential chair a man who, whatever his own leanings, has 
agreed to the suppression of the Monarchical element in the 
Cabinet—for the Duc Decazes and General de Cissey are re- 
tained for administrative and exceptional reasons—and who 
agrees to a “declaration” which is an oath to the Republic. 
As far as a Republic can be guaranteed by the adhesion of the 
people, of the Government, and of the head of the Army, the 
Republic is guaranteed in France. 

The change is enormous, and there is one reason for be- 
lieving it may be permanent which has hitherto been too little 
noticed. The Republic, as now established, though endangered 
by the absence of any power capable of arbitrating quickly 
between Executive and Legislature, provides, for the first 
time since the Revolution, a means by which the peculiar 
Conservatism of France may find definite expression. 
The whole history of the country since 1789 shows 
that Frenchmen are tenacious of institutions and principles, 
but wanting in loyalty to individuals. We think of them as 
fickle, but though they dissolve individual reputatiens by endless 


criticism, they change nothing they have once fully accepted. | 


They tire of King, Emperor, President, or statesman, but they 
never tire of the Code Napoléon, or equality before the law, 
or the Conscription, or the law of equal division at death, or 
their centralised and, as Englishmen always think, oppressive 
system of bureaucracy. Nobody, however powerful, ventures 
seriously to attack these things. They only attack indi- 
viduals, and it has been the misfortune of France that with 
individuals systems have been apt to fall. The Republic, 
however, allows of such attacks, Every day the Ministry 


may be changed. Every seven years the President may be 
changed. Every few years the Chambers may be changed. If 
the public finds the time of waiting too long, as it may find, 
the famous Revision Clause allows the Presidential term to be 
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iminished ; and even if a revolution broke out, the 
people would only have to compel a resignation, and 
not to upset a dynasty or abolish a constitution. It 
is quite possible, and in our judgment probable, that French. 
men may accept the Republic as they accept equality, and 
fight out their disputes, not only in the political arena, but in 
the streets, subject to the fixed datum that the form of govern- 
ment is not to be overthrown or abandoned. This of itself, if 
it occurs, will be an immense step towards that union of Libert 
with Order which every government in France professes to of 
but hitherto has never found. However bad the rioting o 
bitter the quarrelling, the fixity of the form of government 
must reduce them to temporary evils, through which society 
can live without civil war. Civil wars by the dozen did not 
destroy France while the principle of the right of the repre- 
sentative of Hugh Oapet to the ultimate headship remained g 
fixed idea. The right of the Republic is at least as sensible 
an idea as that, and if the French will but grasp it with their 
historic tenacity, it may prove a sheet-anchor for the State, 

The immediate action of the Government is of little im. 

portance in comparison with this paramount duty of maintainin 
the now fully legalised Constitution ; but it will, we imagine 
like every other Government, obey in a more or less decided 
manner the logic of the situation. The Ministry will doubt. 
less restore the State control over education, which seems to 
M. Gambetta so all-important, and reinvest the Univers 
with the sole right of granting degrees. They will also, it ig 
understood, restore the right of electing mayors to the muni- 
cipalities. They must abolish the state of siege, which except 
during insurrection is inconsistent with a Republic; they must 
allow some freedom of public meeting, and they must 
some endurable law of the Press. They will probably, we 
greatly fear, pass a measure punishing “attacks on the Con- 
stitution,” and they will also untie the mouths of the Coun- 
cillors-General, who are now restrained from passing any opinion 
upon politics. These changes are certain if the Republic lasts, 
and so probably is another which will have great effect in France, 
the abolition of all privileges based on money in the matter of 
the conscription. But the character of the “ burning questions” 
to be raised is still undecided, and must depend upon what is 
still an unknown quantity,—the dispositions of the new r 
sentatives in the Chamber, who make up two-thirds of the 
whole. Nobody quite knows yet, or will know for a few weeks, 
what they want most pressingly. It is aH very well to say 
they will follow M. Gambetta, but M. Gambetta is a man of 
tact, and will lead them first, we may be sure, against the 
enemies they dislike the most. If the new men are strongly 
anti-clerical, as he on the first blush of the returns believed, 
the great ecclesiastical question may come at once to the front, 
and France be torn by a struggle for and against Disestablish- 
ment. If, as is much more probable, they are anti-clerical, in 
a good-humoured, slightly scornful way, the fight will be 
about education and who is to control it. If, as is pos 
sible, they are sensitive about taxation, the Budget will assume 
the political importance which it been repeatedly attained 
among ourselves. Or if, as is conceivable, they are jealous for 
France, the administration both of the Army and the Foreign 
Office may give rise to sharp debating, and even to contests 
with the Marshal. But nothing can be certainly known till 
their temper is known, and the Ministry, with all its informa- 
tion, only professes to know it on three points. The Represen- 
tatives wish, the Declaration implies, for lay control over the 
higher education, for the right of electing mayors, and for free 
trade. That is not a large Credo for an untried French 
Assembly. 





LORD SALISBURY’S DEFENCE. 

ORD SALISBURY’S lengthy and elaborate defence of his 
new Indian policy delivered before the Lords on Tuesday 
night was a very unsatisfactory performance. Lord Halifax, 
who opened the assault, it is true, gave his adversary every 
advantage. We do not suppose that in his long and, on the 
whole, successful administration of the India Office, Sir Charles 
Wood imbibed many Hindoo ideas, but he certainly fell on 
Tuesday into the one trick of the Hindoo mind which most 
frequently impairs its subtle acuteness, and treated an illustra- 
tion as if it were an argument. Lord Salisbury’s order to the 
Indian Viceroy to repeal the 5 per cent. import duty on Man- 
chester cottons within “ a fixed term of years” is a mere illus 
tration of his new policy of legislating for India in England, « 
doubt an apposite and important illustration, but still, not boun 
up in that policy atall. It may be perfectly right to repeal cer- 
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tain duties, and still perfectly wrong to prohibit all ordinary | 
‘dation without “ 


, previous sanction,” but Lord Halifax 
eel the tariff and the policy as if they were inter-dependent, 
and so allowed Lord Salisbury to plead for free trade as if, 

ade is good economic policy, therefore the de- 


free tr 
pees f the Indian Legislature is good political policy 


tion 0 , 
also ‘though the two questions have only an accidental con- 
nection. We never remember an instance in which Lord 


Halifax’s tendency to recite a lot of clever disjointed notes 
instead of delivering a coherent argument was so annoy- 
ing, or 80 injurious to a speech which, if it could be peeled 
like a stick of celery till we came to the heart of it, would 
be areally fine one. Lord Salisbury saw his advantage and took it, 
and while making a great deal of the tariff dispute,which is only 
of momentary importance,—and scarcely even of that, for the 
enue is too important and too easily collected to be given 
up—he said as little as he could upon the policy which will 
permanently injure the Government of India. This little 
amounted to a statement that the deceased Indian Law Com- 
mission, a body employed to codify and condense Indian law, had 
all the powers he claims, and an argument that the British 
Government must have power to order an Act to be passed in 
India, if it deemed such a course essential ; that to require pre- 
yious sanction to a Bill was far more courteous as well as ex- 
pedient than to disallow an Act, and that he had never intended 
to use his extreme power in the ordinary course of procedure. 
The reply to the statement is, that the Law Commission had 
no more legislative authority than Sir H. Thring, and that 
the Viceroy in Council always has passed his own laws; 
and the answer to the first argument is, that nobody ex- 
cept Sir Barnes Peacock ever denied it; that Lord Halifax, 
who condemns Lord Salisbury for his extravagant em- 
ployment of the abstract right, not only always admitted that 
it must exist, but when Sir Barnes Peacock “ revolted,” de- 
claring that, as legislator, he must and would be responsible 
to his own conscience alone, passed an Act of Parliament to 
settle the point for ever; and that it was accepted by Viceroys 
as haughty as the Marquis Wellesley, as tenacious as Lord Dal- 
housie, and as zealous for the position of the Viceroyalty as Lord 
Canning. It follows, in fact, absolutely from the dependence 
of India on England, from the responsibility of England for 
Indian misgovernment, and from the unquestioned sovereignty 
of Parliament. If this kingdom decides that suttee is wicked, 
the Viceroy, whatever his own opinions, must pass an Act 
abolishing suttee, or resign a post for which he is too inde- 
pendent and too much out of accord with the ultimate 
authority. But neither that right, which is vital to the 
connection of both countries, nor the similar right of 
veto, which is inherent in the Home Government, and 
could not be abandoned without risk of seeing immoral 
Acts introduced into our legislation, implies the right of 
the Secretary of State to deprive the Indian Legislature of its 
initiative ; to forbid it to legislate as it pleases, subject to its 
responsibility to the India Office, which can veto bad legisla- 
tion or dismiss bad legislators; or to impose on its members the 
unendurable burden of having to defend, by arguments of their 
own, measures which they believed to be inexpedient or im- | 
moral, Lord Salisbury says he did not ask this, but his | 
despatch, as understood by a man so experienced as Lord 
Lawrence, bore that meaning, and no other. Lord Salis- 
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bury says “previous sanction” is an easier system to work 
than veto, and pleasanter for the sufferers, but he forgets 
entirely that previous sanction operates always and veto 
very seldom in ‘eed. We will just put a very simple case 
tohim. The Eouse of Lords possesses and uses an absolute 
veto on Bills passed by the House of Commons. The strongest 
Ministry knows that it proposes its measures in the Commons 
subject to that liability. Suppose a Minister with a majority 
Were to propose to substitute for that system “ previous sanc- 
tion "the duty of the Commons of obtaining, in a secret 
sitting, the approval of the Lords before their Bills were pub- 
lished —does Lord Salisbury mean to say that would not be a 
change? Would not the mere absence of publicity be an | 
enormous change? Would it not be said at once, that apart | 
from all other considerations, the absence of an appeal to | 
national opinion involved a revolution ? Well, his order in- 
volves a change precisely equal, not indeed in kind, but in | 
degree, to the one we have suggested. He insists on that | 
Precise point, that he shall sanction or reject a measure, and | 
every detail of a measure, 





but not, except in most extreme cases, in defiance of the public 
sentiment. Lord Salisbury decrees that he will act before 
that sentiment is known. It is easy to say Indian opinion is 
dumb opinion, but it is nothing of the kind ; or if dumbness there 
be, it is dumbness only as to articulate speech, and not as to the 
power of intelligible expression. India is not a sheep, but a 
camel, and though a camel may seem to the ignorant as dumb 
as a sheep, the experienced driver well knows it is not so, that 
if he puts on a burden too heavy by half a pound the camel 
will lie down, and till that half pound is removed will remain 
under the sharpest goading, and even the torture of fire, abso- 
lutely immovable. It has constantly happened that a Bill after 
publication has created such a consternvtion among all classes, 
expressed through a thousand channels—for instance, through 
remonstrances from all officials in close contact with the people— 
that it has been abandoned. Under the new system, their opinion, 
which ought to be the first guide of the Secretary of State, 
and sometimes even the sole guide—as was the case when the 
Duke of Argyll sanctioned the abolition of the Income-tax— 
will be absolutely unknown till the Bill has been sent home, has 
been accepted here, and has been sent back with orders to pass it. 

It is not possible for legislation to be safe on such 
a system, the very essence of which is secrecy, lest any 
differences between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
should be visible to the vulgar world. As to the influence of 
such orders on the Viceroys, we have only to quote the state- 
ment of Lord Lawrence, a man who, having no party support 
at home, was even anxiously obedient, that he must have re- 
signed on receipt of such instructions; while as to its influence 
on the Legislature, it must be crushing. No legislative body 
will ever display high qualities unless independent within its 
range of action, however narrow that may be. Men 
such as India breeds, or ought to breed—strong rulers, 
with daring and originality and self-will —feel even now 
that independence is too much crushed out of them, and 
if they are to be still further fettered, to be compelled 
to send everything they design to do to be “considered” 
and “amended” and emasculated before a Committee in 
which they are not represented, they will cease to attend to 
legislation at all. It is one thing to devise and carry in India 
a system of exceptional laws, such as those which broke up 
Thuggee, and quite another to make them palatable to a parcel 
of irresponsible gentlemen living under the protection of the 
London Police. They were emergent laws? Say so, for the 
sake of argument, though they were not, and then just imagine 
the kind of telegram in which, under Lord Salisbury’s orders, 
the reasons for those laws would have been explained and justi- 
fied. Would it not be the irresistible temptation of every 
Indian official to let Thuggee go on, and only hang Thugs 
when caught, rather than enter on a task compared with which 
the execution of the laws when passed would be an easy job. 
All originality, and in the end all ability, will be diverted from 
legislation to the much easier, though injurious, work of strain- 
ing existing laws, until they can be made to fit the cireum- 
stances which everybody on the spot perceives, and perceiving, 
knows that people at home are pretty sure not to understand. 
But, says Lord Salisbury, both in his speech and in his inter- 
jection in the Duke of Argyll’s closely reasoned, though slightly 
bitter rejoinder, “I have not claimed this power in the trans- 
action of ordinary business.” Will he define “ ordinary busi- 
ness,” then? If the Indian Legislature is competent to settle 


' anything, it is competent to settle tariff details. The Legislature, 


twelve out of sixteen members being present, did settleit, deciding 
that it would reduce import duties from 74 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., and would not give up the 5 por cent. import duty on 
Manchester goods. It was thereupon iuat Lord Salisbury com- 
plained, thereupon that he scolded the Viceroy in terms which, 
he says, were civil, but which remind us of Marryat’s Commander 
Model, who never damned a sailor, that being intellectually 
derogatory, but made the man miserable by elaborate chaff ; 
thereupon that he issued the order that the tax was to be re- 
mitted “ within a fixed term of years,” and so completely justi- 
fied Lord Lawrence’s courteous, but firm statement, that had 
he received such orders he must have resigned. If a tariff is 
not ordinary business, what is? If power is not taken away from 
India to England when England settles Indian import dues in 
defiance of Indian ideas, when is it taken away? And if a Legis- 
lature is not coerced when it is ordered to repeal a tax which it 
approves, “ within a fixed period of years,” without the slightest 


before he knows what Indian opinion | certainty that it can spare the money, what does coercion mean ¢ 


is. The theory of the Indian Government, the necessary theory, is | Lord Lytton, once in India, will see that the million or so from: 


that the Empire is to be governed autocratically, but not 


despotically ; that its laws are to be promulgated from above, j little perceived tax on common dress, and will think it ought, 





the duty on cotton goods is a minute, very popular, and very 
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as an easy sort of poll-tax, to be retained. Nevertheless, he 
will, under his orders, be compelled to say he thinks it ought 
not to be retained, and to vote for its abolition. In so doing, 
will he be the Viceroy of India, responsible to the India Office 
and Parliament, but still their first and most trusted guide ?—or 
will he be, as the Duke of Argyll, with a certain brutal plain- 
ness, put it to the House, “the mere supple instrument, the 
mere echo and duplicate of the Minister at home,” who is now 
Lord Salisbury, but might so easily have been Mr. Ward Hunt, 
or even Sir Charles Adderley ? 





THE GRIEVANCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


O stroke of Imperial policy in recent times has more heartily 

moved the popular instinct in this country than the Confede- 
ration of the British Colonies in North America. The disruption 
or discredit of the healthy young nationality which we have come 
to know as the “ Dominion of Canada” would disappoint many 
hopes. We regret, therefore, all the more that the current of poli- 
tical affairs in Canada does not encourage those who have been 
sanguine that the burden of high responsibilities would give 
dignity and balance to the pettiness of Colonial politics. Since 
1867, the Canadian Dominion has stood before the world as a 
great nation, with much of the power and many of the duties 
that previously the colonists conceived they might throw back 
without disgrace upon the mother-country. Yet there are points 
on which it is difficult to decide whether progress can be 
marked. The scandalous revelations which precipitated the 
overthrow of Sir John A. Macdonald’s Ministry have been 
followed, and at the least paralleled, by the discreditable elec- 
tioneering practices traced home to the Administration of Mr. 
Mackenzie during the past year. The grossest charges are 
freely flung about against men in the front rank of the 
Ministry and the Opposition. On the real value of these ac- 
cusations we can express no opinion, but when it is possible to 
use them as common weapons in political conflict, we cannot avoid 
acknowledging that the general tone of public morality must 
be grievously relaxed. It is not possible to confine the effects 
of this laxity to the personal side of party politics. The 
bases of policy are necessarily affected by it, and the result is 
that the stability of the Dominion is endangered by a levity 
in making and breaking engagements which in private life 
would deserve a very hard name. We think it right that 
attention should be called in this country to the history of the 
successive compacts between the Dominion of Canada and 
British Columbia, because the public opinion of the mother- 
country is still feared and reverenced in the Colonies. If there 
be signs of moral weakness in the political conduct of the 
public men of the Dominion, it is wholesome that the 
failing should be corrected by the firm utterance of English 
sentiment. The effect of this check was clearly and use- 
fully apparent in the case of Sir John A. Macdonald, and as 
stern a measure of justice ought to be dealt out to his Liberal 
successors. 

The most recent and most important charge against Mr. 
Mackenzie’s Government is indeed more serious than anything 
that has been alleged against Sir John Macdonald, because it 
involves an imputation of bad faith in the dealings between the 
members of the Confederation that strikes heavily at the stability 
of the “Union.” We are far from saying that the errors of the 
Canadian Ministry are bad enough to justify a secessionist 
movement in British Columbia, but we cannot help feeling 
that they lend a pretext, difficult to be evaded or put aside, 
to disloyal agitators in the Pacific Settlements. It is only too 
certain that there are such agitators in British Columbia and 
Vancouver’s Island. Their influence was overborne by the 


‘enthusiasm of British North-American nationality, which was 


stimulated by the foundation of the Dominion nine years ago ; 
but it was powerful before that time, and its championship of 
annexation to the United States was once a really formidable 
fact. The statesmen of the Dominion and of the mother-country 
combined to outweigh this anti-British tendency, and British 
Columbia was induced to enter the Confederation upon the express 
terms of an international bargain. It was stipulated that with 
all convenient speed the Pacific Settlements should be connected 
by railway with the chain of the Great Lakes, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, over which Sir John Macdonald’s Ministry so 
fatally stumbled, was planned for the purpose of carrying out 
thiscompact. But the schemes favoured by Sir John Macdonald 
fell through when he was driven from power, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie subsequently failed to arrange any satisfactory terms 
with railway capitalists. British Columbia then threat- 


ened impatiently to withdraw from the Union, on the 











. . —— 
indisputable ground that the terms on which proposals of 
confederation had been accepted had been abandoned and 
in substance repudiated. Lord COarnaryon’s interference. 
however, was solicited, and a new agreement was arrived 
at through his mediation, which was accepted by the Local 
Government of British Columbia and by the Government 
of the Dominion. According to this understanding, the Do. 
minion Government once again pledged itself to complete the 
Railway to the Pacific, but demanded an extension of time 
to the year 1890, and promised in the interval to finish 
the insular section of the line,—that is, a railway on 
Vancouver’s Island from Esquimault to Nanaimo. It was 
further settled that, instead of an expenditure of one million 
and a half in the province of British Columbia, there should 
be an expenditure of two millions. This arrangement allayed 
the anger of the Pacific Settlements which had been 
aroused by the palpable abandonment of the original 
terms, and all, it was supposed, would thenceforward 
on smoothly. But when an application for the Parlig. 
mentary ratification of the bargain came to be presented 
to the Senate of the Dominion, it was found that although 
the Lower House had consented to the settlement which Mr. 
Mackenzie had concluded with Lord Carnarvon and the Re- 
presentatives of British Columbia, the Upper House was not 
of the same mind. The Bill for the Esquimault and Nanaimo 
Railway was rejected by the Senate at Ottawa, and Mr. Mac- 
kunzie took advantage of this circumstance to repudiate 
the contract altogether. He contended that the “ Carnarvon 
compromise” was dependent on the sanction of the Canadian 
Parliament, and added insult to injury, as the Pacific settlers 
contend, by tendering the British Columbians a paltry sum of 
three-quarters of a million of dollars, cash in hand, on con- 
dition that they were to put up with the broken bargain, 
The Minute in which this intimation of a second departure 
from public faith on the part of the Ottawa Administration 
was conveyed, was answered by the Local Government of British 
Columbia on the 4th of January last, in a sharply worded and 
closely reasoned despatch. The offer of £150,000 in cash is 
treated as not only inadequate as a money compensation for 
the renewed breach of a formal intercolonial compact, but as 
by implication an abandonment of the Pacific Railway scheme 
altogether. 

The contention of the Canadian Government is that the 
Dominion is really too poor at present to undertake so mag- 
nificent a work as that of establishing railway communication 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific, but that—if true— 
does not appear to be a reason for refusing to carry out the 
Esquimault and Nanaimo scheme, as a link in the chain to be 
one day completed which must join the two oceans. The British 
Columbians, however, suspect, and are not slow to assert, that 
selfish motives actuate the Canadians. The people of the 
cities on the Great Lakes are jealous, the men of the Far West 
affirm, of the future of the Pacific ports; they fear that the 
tide of immigration and of trading prosperity may flow by 
them to the provinces beyond the Rocky Mountains, and to 
the splendid Western harbours. Political reasons, too, are 
alleged to interfere with the development of the “Great 
North-West” which would undoubtedly follow the construction 
of a railroad, or even a good waggon-road, through the basin 
of the Saskatchewan and the famous “Fertile Belt.” The 
French and the Catholics of Lower Canada already feel that 
Quebec is overweighted by Ontario and the maritime provinces, 
all Anglo-Saxon and Protestant, and their astute politicians 
are labouring to create a new “ Lower Canada” in Manitoba. 
If the superior attractions of the Saskatchewan left the Red- 
River Settlement stranded on the edge of the current of 
inigration, this hope would be disappointed. According to 
the suspicions of the British Columbians, these Canadian 
jealousies, acting, for once, in unison, have determined to pre- 
vent the honest execution of the terms on the faith of which 
the Pacific Settlements linked their destiny with the Canadas. 
The British Columbians may be wrong, but it is the duty of 
the Canadian Government, even at some sacrifice, to prove them 
wrong. The Colonial Office, we fear, can do little to compose 
the dispute, unless the Canadian Parliament will nominate some 
member of the Ministry with full powers to enter into a con- 
tract that will not be broken on any pretence. The question, 
as it is openly stated by the Ottawa Government, is one of 
money merely ; and out of a mere money question, when the 
unity of the Dominion is at stake, some issue ought to be found 
without real difficulty, and must ultimately be found, what- 
ever objections are raised. 
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THE NAVY ESTIMATES AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 
HE debate on the Navy Estimates on Monday resolved 
itself into two points,—first, is Mr. Reed right in his 
comparison between the English Ironclad Fleet and the ironclad 
fleets of other nations? and second, supposing that he is right, 
what is the duty that thereupon devolves upon the Admiralty ? 
Mr, Reed contends that France and Italy, or France and 
Russia, or France and Turkey, or France and Austria, would, 
in combination, have a fleet equal to ours. In proof of this 
statement, he appeals to the comparative tonnage of the several 
fleets. The tonnage of the English Tronclad Fleet is 113,500 
tons, and the tonnage of the French and Italian ironclad fleets, 
taken together, is 121,000 tons ; of the French and Russian, 
113,000 ; of the French and Turkish, 143,000 ; of the French 
and Austrian, 119,000. Thus, of the four suggested combina- 
tions, one gives a fleet all but equal to ours; one gives a fleet 
yery decidedly superior to ours, while the other two give fleets 
ightly superior to ours. There are two objections that may 
conceivably be taken to this reckoning. One is that Mr. 
Reed in counting the English ships has not included all 
the ships that ought to be included, and so has understated 
the tonnage; the other is that the comparison should not 
be made by tonnage. The English Fleet would hold a 
much better position in Mr. Reed’s calculation, if the 
tonnage of the ‘ Warrior,’ the ‘Minotaur,’ the ‘Black Prince,’ 
the ‘Agincourt,’ and the ‘Northumberland’ were added to the 
113,500 tons which is all that he allows us to possess. 
Whether Mr. Reed is justified in taking no account of these 
five vessels is a question for experts, but it is scarcely pleasant 
to be assured that as regards the value of so large an element 
in our Ironclad Fleet, there is a difference of professional 
opinion. It would, at all events, be more satisfactory if we 
had only ships that, judged by any standard, must be accepted 
as sufficient. There was a remarkable absence of enthusiasm 
about Mr. Ward Hunt’s defence of these vessels. Mr. Reed, he 
said, had “ rather under-rated” the value of the ships which 
he had put aside. Mr. Reed declares that they are worthless 
as ships-of-war, because they would fall an easy prey to an 
enemy. Mr. Ward Hunt interposes with, “Don’t say worth- 
less ; say, worth very little.” This at least is the only meaning 
we can attach to the phrase “rather under-rated.” Mr. 
Goschen, it is true, said more on behalf of the condemned 
ships, but even his testimony to character did not amount 
to much, They would be “ awkward customers,” he thought, 
for the shorter Turkish ironclads. It seems safer not to 
put very much confidence in a class of vessel of which the 
present head of the Navy can only say that to call them 
worthless is to rather under-rate them, while even the late 
head of the Navy only believes that they will be found of use 
when opposed to a particular class of ships in the fleet of a 
Power with which we are not likely to be at war. 
As regards the fitness of the total tonnage to be treated 
as the basis of comparison, it is plain, of course, that 
conclusions drawn from it admit of exaggeration. A fleet 
of fishing-boats might, in the aggregate, have a tonnage 
superior to that of a man-of-war, but the advantage would 
still remain with the man-of-war. In the present case, 
however, it is to be remembered that the comparison 
is made with ships built for the same purpose as the 
English ships, and presumably, theréfore, not built of such 
small dimensions individually as to be of no account in a con- 
flict with heavier vessels. Therefore, although Mr. Goschen is 
probably right in arguing that a fleet of ships with iron plates 
of five inches in thickness, and with the guns which that 
class of ships would carry, might not be superior in fight- 
ing-power to the ‘Dreadnought,’ the ‘ Devastation,’ and the 
‘ Thunderer,’ although they would be superior to them in ton- 
nage, the argument may easily be pushed too far. Three ships 
of a certain size may be equivalent to sixteen ships of a much 
smaller size, but it does not follow that one ship of the larger 
size would be a match for five of the smaller. In estimates of 
this kind, some one or more points must be taken as the basis 
of comparison, and it is hard to see what three points can be 
80 fitly taken as tonnage, steam-power, and guns. Mr. Reed 
only took one of these points on Monday, and it is possible that 
when steam-power and guns come to be considered, the balance 
will to some extent be redressed. But some of the figures 
which he mentioned incidentally as to steam-power were not 
reassuring, and even if in guns the English Ironclad Fleet can 
be shown to be decidedly the superior of any two fleets that 


into one basket. Where superiority is a matter of life and 
death, it is safer to be superior in three points, than to be 
content with superiority in one or two and with inferiority 
in the third. The aggregate tonnage of a fleet may not be 
all that has to be considered, but it can never be anything 
else than a very important element in a calculation of relative 
strength. 

It follows from this that even if Mr. Ward Hunt had taken 
up the same position as Mr. Goschen in respect to Mr. Reed’s 
statements, he could not be held to have disposed of them, 
The wonderful thing, however, is that he apparently does not 
greatly differ from Mr. Reed in his calculations, while, at the 
same time, his action remains entirely uninfluenced by them. 
Mr. Goschen is at least consistent. He admits that if Mr. 
Reed’s views are only approximately correct, our Naval power 
is in a state which ought to be remedied by the Govern- 
ment, but since Mr. Reed’s views are not even approxi- 
mately correct, our Naval power is not necessarily in a state 
which ought to be remedied by the Government. We fear 
that there is good reason to think that Mr. Reed's views are 
approximately correct, and we are consequently unable to share 
Mr. Goschen’s confidence. But what shall be said of a First 
Lord of the Admiralty who believes that Mr. Reed’s views are 
approximately correct, and yet shares Mr. Goschen’s confidence ? 
This is the remarkable eminence to which Mr. Ward Hunt has 
attained. When we say that Mr. Ward Hunt believes Mr. Reed’s 
views to be approximately true, we mean that as regards the only 
Power between whose fleet and our own Mr. Ward Hunt made 
a comparison of his own, his figures entirely bore out Mr. 
Reed’s. Mr. Reed, taking tonnage only, had in effect said that 
the relative strength of the English and French ironclad fleets is 
as 114 to 84, Mr. Ward Hunt disputed this estimate, and in 
lieu of it produced one of his own, from which he thought it 
would appear that in the matter of Ironclads the country is 
safe. But Mr. Ward Hunt’s figures turned out to be 100 and 
75, so that when his correction is made, matters are not in the 
least mended. On the contrary, Mr. Reed’s estimate of the 
French Fleet is confirmed by an estimate proceeding from a 
perfectly informed and perfectly independent authority. Does 
not this make it probable, to say the least, that Mr. Reed is 
equally correct as regards the other fleets included in his 
calculation, and if so, what becomes of Mr. Ward Hunt’s 
confidence? Our Fleet is about equal to the French and one 
other Fleet in any one of four possible combinations, and 
if we include combinations of three, the co-operation of 
France is not necessary to the production of a fleet superior 
to our own. 

Under these circumstances, it is perfectly unintelligible how 
Mr. Ward Hunt can have brought himself to propose a series 
of estimates in which no provision is made for any new iron- 
clads. His defence is that he wants the money for other 
things. The condition of the Unarmoured Fleet, he says, 
does not improve upon acquaintance—we wish it could 
be said with certainty that the condition of any part of 
our Fleet did improve upon acquaintance—and certainly 
the statistics he proceeded to give bore out his words. 
Out of twenty frigates, four appear to be in good condition ; 
out of thirty-two corvettes, three are at this moment in good 
condition ; out of twenty-five sloops, thirteen are in good con- 
dition ; out of forty-two gun-vessels, twenty are in good con- 
dition. This gives us, out of 119 vessels on the list of the 
Unarmoured Fleet, a grand total of forty ships thoroughly fit for 
immediate use, Many of the remainder are under repair, and 
will again do good service, but this is the exact position of 
affairs at present. No one will deny that Mr. Ward Hunt is 
right in setting to work to remedy so startling a shortcoming as 
this. But the need of doing one thing does not affect the need of 
doing another thing. The fact that the Unarmoured Fleet is 
in a very defective state does not alter the fact that the Iron- 
clad Fleet is in a very defective state, any more than the fact 
that the bells in a house are out of order alters the fact that 
there are no locks to the doors. It is possible, indeed, that a 
country may be so poor as to be forced to leave one or other of 
these wants unsupplied, and if so, it might be an arguable 
point that the Unarmoured Fleet needed looking to first. 
But England is not so poor as this. She is able, and if 
the Government will but ask for the necessary votes, she is 
willing, to remedy both defects at one and the same time. It 
is clear that so long as either of them remains unremedied the 
country cannot be said to be secure, and to admit this, while 
proposing to leave one defect without a remedy for at least 
another year, is not a worthy part for a Government to play. 








can be brought against it, it is not prudent to put all our eggs 





If Mr. Ward Hunt denied Mr. Reed’s assertions, and disputed 
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his inferences, he might be blamed for imperfect insight into | form as impressive as the substance—has cenned dp testcase 
facts, but that would be all. As he virtually concedes both | ceptable we: i litical strife, b ; thay 
7 y y | ceptable weapon in political strife, ut we rather wonder that 
assertions and inferences and then drops the subject, we there should be so little either of humour or of wit, P 
cannot say whether he is himself primarily in fault, or | are not intolerant of jokes, have rather, like other intelli sa 
whether he is only to blame for having yielded to the| but bored people, a special appreciation of that king of 
solicitations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As regards | fun which relieves yet advances argument. See them rush . 
either the reputation of the Government or the safety of the | to hear the Irish prelate with an English see, the only Bish . 
country the question is of little moment. What is of moment | who can be amusing, and who, if he were in the Se . 
are the facts that, on the admission of the First Lord of the Commons, would rise to power by his tongue alone! But th 
Admiralty, we have not got a sufficient Ironclad Fleet, and | majority of Peers seem as afraid to be humorous as the a 
that by the choice of the First Lord of the Admiralty we are | jority of clergymen, good stories grow scarcer and scarcer, jests 
to go on without one. | are as rare as Greek quotations, and we positively believe that 
if Mr. Hardy were raised to the Upper House he would be re- 
4 R | garded as its most humorous member. The Duke of Somerset 
DEBATING IN THE LORDS. | has no humour, in the sense in which we are using the word 
EBATING in the Lords is becoming as dull as debating |for the laughter or smiles he calls up have always some. 
in the Commons, and that is saying a good deal. Aj thing acrid about them, something which suggests the 
superstition lingers among us that, although the House of | Roman patrician as he shouted “ Habet!” and Lord Granville 
Commons is getting fuller every year of middle-aged local| humorous when talking at public dinners or at Dover, is 
magnates, and men who turn every debate into a serious con-| rather playful than humorous in the House,—with a playful- 
versation on business, the House of Lords retains the tradition | ness, too, which is a little like that of a fine cat among the 
of the decaying art. We are told even now, after every| chickens. The victims of his polished chaff, one notices, do 
protracted debate in the Lords, to admire the way in| not often join in the subdued merriment. Nobody, unless it 
which the Peers do their work, the closeness of their| be Lord Rosebery, when the House will give him time, and 
reasoning, and the interest of their occasional displays} he knows his subject, and he does not particularly want 
of oratory, and a part of these tiresome encomiums are de- | to win, ever makes a truly jesting speech; and on most 
served. The Lords have much more time than the Commons, | evenings, the speaking is as little amusing as the speaking in a 
have read all the speeches in the popular House, have no eon- | Synod, where, when a laugh is heard, men /ook the text about 
| “the crackling of thorns.” It is a little difficult to account for 


stituencies to worry them into “hedging” as they speak, sad | 
have usually made up their minds with more or less decision. | this, except by remembering that the Lords almost always de- 


Their speeches, therefore, are more coherent, more full, and | bate just before dinner—the last time a humourist would choose 
They are more im- | to be heard—for there can be little doubt that a little fun would 


sometimes a trifle more courageous. | 
patient, too, of purposeless speakers, and are not obliged, like| be very welcome, and that a refined Mr. Serjeant Dowse in the 


the Commons, to let an incompetent speaker intervene because | Peers would have a rewarding weight. Dr. Magee is one, but 
his constituency is interested, or because it is “ his subject,” or | then it is Mr. Serjeant Dowse arrayed in white swaddling-clothes. 
because he is determined to say why Ireland is injured by the pro-| Is there no Irish Peer who could fill the réle, or is the Peerage 
posal before the House. A Lords debate is therefore sometimes|of the Isle too melancholy at the thought of the changes 
better reading than one in the Commons, seems more exhaus-|and the prosperity which have come over it? Perhaps 
tive—one Peer often uttering all the wisdom which a dozen | if Lord Dufferin should be lucky enough to have contracted 
men in the Commons have poured out in Committee—and is! a little healthy vulgarity in Canada, just enough to give his 
altogether more purpose-like and less desultory. But although genuine humour a trace more of the full Sheridan flavour, a 
there is very fair speaking in the Lords, there is very little | little more breadth of effect, as it were—he might step into the 
debating of the old kind ; and that little is not very good, and} vacant niche. If he did, he would be the most valuable ally 
tends to become much worse. A Vestry is not the less tiresome | any Ministry could have, for he has knowledge as well as 
because the vestrymen wear coronets. There is not one orator | humour, fire as well as fun, and if he would only not be afraid 
in the old sense left in the House of Lords, not one man who| of his own weakness for bedevilment, he would be an admir- 
possesses in full measure the art which Mr. Gladstone and Mr.| able specimen of the lost variety,— the humorous orator. 
Bright usually, and one or two more men occasionally | Apart, however, from humour, properly so called, the ab- 
—Mr. Sullivan, for example, when he is really excited, or Mr.| sence of lightness in the Lords’ debating is not a little 
Lowe, when he loses his intellectual temper—still employ.|curious. Is it their marvellous wealth, or fright at the 
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There is not only no one like Lord Brougham, or Lord Lynd- 
hurst, or Earl Grey, but there is no one like Lord Derby or 
Bishop Wilberforce. Lord Salisbury is an orator, and pro- 
bably would seem one if he sat in the Commons, or could be 
mentally thrashed every night for a Session in the presence of 
a great audience, but his powers require provocation, which 
they do not often receive, everybody being more or less afraid 


of him; and there is noone else. Lord Cairns has the forensic | 


readiness of his profession, but no passion; the Duke of Argyll 
speaks logically, but with the effect only of a clear-minded 
professor, to whom the “ divine gift” has been conceded, but 
not the divinus affatus; Lord Derby is marvellously sensible, 
and sometimes very terse, but never carried away a human 


being; Lord Coleridge’s silver tongue is too seldom heard | 


in the House ; Lord Granville only talks well and easily, put- 
ting a trace of cayenne in his talk ; and Lord Carnarvon is bound 
by his office to make complicated questions clear, and only glows 
into orator when the chivalric side of his nature is roused or 
wounded. Lord Grey retains something of the style of the 
passed-away orators, and can in a happy mood be persuasive, 
but his speaking wants rush and heat; and the Duke of 
Somerset, telling as his speeches are, is an epigrammatist, 
not an orator. Most of the young men talk like clever young 
men, and no more, and Lord Rosebery is the only one among 
them who says anything people care to read for its own sake. 
The debating, in fact, though sometimes effective, and once or 
twice in a Session exciting, from the visible heat of the 
disputants, grows dull, and threatens to be before long as dull 
as the debating in the Commons when the leaders are not 
present. 

Orators, of course, like poets, are not made, and no doubt 
the Peers, like other cultivated persons, share the feeling that 
oratory—the expression of thought in a way which makes the 


| 
| 





advance of democracy, or stupor at the number of Duke- 
|doms the leader of their House has accumulated on his 
own head, that makes all the debating Peers so serious 
| about everything? There is a kind of persiflage, a kindly 
| belittling of important things, a gentle suggestiveness that 
| the world will not go to pieces even if the Mayor of Lost- 
| withiel is not sent to the Tower, which, one would think, was 
|exactly within the réle of political aristocrats, and which is 
immensely wanted by a public taught every morning to think 
that everything is equally important, till they lose all sense of 
| perspective ; but, except Lord Granville, for a minute or two no 
| Peer ventures on that kind of thing in public. He may think 
| that much ado is made about nothing, and say it, too, pretty 
‘loudly ; but he keeps the notion out of his speeches, and talks 
|of everything as he would talk of murrain in the presence 
‘of a grazier or of Mr. Clare Read. We suppose it is all 
very proper, but it is amazingly dull, and a little odd. 
|Why should three or four hundred gentlemen, not liable 
'to be turned out of their seats, and sure of their audience, as 
/no Member of the Commons can be, always assume such solemn 
|airs? Are they afraid of each other? No Peer will scold any- 
| body either for telling the truth or for making him laugh. Do 
they think the public will object ? The public will do nothing 
| of the sort, its air of being always “ at meeting,” as the Ameri- 
| cans say, being only worn in the absence of any reason for put- 
‘ting it off. Or is it the newspaper criticism they fear? Well, 
journalists are critics by instinct, no doubt, which is the reason 
|a journalist so seldom becomes a man of action ; but if the 
| Peers only knew how the journalists would thank them for 
boring them a little less, they would soon lose the mauvaise 
honte, the intense self-consciousness which, after all, is the main 
| reason why they grow so dull. 
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PRINCIPAL TULLOCH ON SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. 


RINCIPAL TULLOCH delivered last Sunday, in Edin- 
P burgh, the first of a series of lectures on the Christian 
doctrine of Sin, and dwelt in his opening address chiefly on 
the bearing which the recognition of the fact of sin should 
have on the modern theory of evolution. He pointed out | 
that there is nothing in Christian teaching in the least | 
inconsistent with the theory of development of which ae. | 
Darwin, for instance, is the chief exponent. What is incon- 
sistent with it is the notion, he said, that everything can 
accounted for as a mere growth out of antecedent states, an 
that all divine agency is excluded ; that Nature is not merely a 

here of action, but the acting power itself, beyond which there 
js nothing. That the doctrine of evolution, by natural selection 
or in any other way, may describe the true method in which life 
rises from the lower to the higher levels, Principal Tulloch 
not only did not deny, but held it to be in every 
sense consistent with the evolution of conscious life, as 
we know it ourselves, on those higher levels. It is no 
longer supposed, as he very justly remarked, that theology is 
merely the classified arrangement of Scriptural teachings pro- 
perly interpreted, it is held by all the better thinkers to 
be the vital growth of the moral and spiritual experience 
of man as enlightened by Scripture, and its business is to 
trace the various links in the organised structure of Christian 
history and thought. Now, if this be true, so far is a doctrine of 
gradual evolution of the forms of life from being inconsistent 
with Christian teaching, it is but the anticipation in lower stages 
of creation of the highest application of that teaching. Only, just 
as in interpreting the gradual development of Christian doctrine 
and Christian thought, we never think of assuming that the later 
stage is nothing but the earlier stage in transformation, but rather 
assume that the later stage is a fuller unfolding of that divine 
mind which was less perfectly seen in the earlier stage, so with 
regard to physical evolution, the assumption of the Christ- 
ian faith is that it is the divine power which is seen 
in evolution throughout all the stages of the gradual 
growth of life, only more fully manifested in the more 
complex organisms of the higher creation than in the simpler 
organisms of the lower. Christian faith has not only nothing to 
say against evolution, but recognises evolution as one of the most 
important phases in the method of revelation itself. But such faith 
is wholly inconsistent with the radical idea dominating materialistic 
conceptions of evolution,—namely, that the process of growth 
really explains the cause as well as the history of life on the earth, 
—and also with the radical idea dominating the view of Matthew 
Armold and the modern Dutch school of divines,—that there is 
nothing but an abstract ideal which is higher than man, that reli- 
gion is only ‘‘ morality touched with emotion,” and God an ex- 
pression for ‘“‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness,” in other words, not the foundation of our 
life, but its visionary goal. Now with both these conceptions, 
as Dr. Tulloch showed, the Christian teaching as to sin,—a 
teaching which, like all other similar lessons of the Church, 
had its history of gradual growth, and was no more fully 
developed at first than the doctrine of divine grace,—is entirely 
inconsistent. If sin represents a fact at all in human experience, 
it is a fact which cannot be explained on the principle of finding 
in every new phase of existence nothing but the transformed shape 
of some antecedent state of existence. If sin were to the previous 
condition of circumstances and character what the blossom is to 
the bud, or the fruit to the blossom, then though it might be a 
morbid growth, a parasitic growth, a growth tending to disfigure 
and ruin the character out of which it grows, it wowd no more call 
for remorse, or penitence, or judgment, than the gall-apple on the | 
oak, or water on the brain. Yet the attempt to eliminate the | 
sense of sin from human consciousness is just as ineffe 
as the attempt to eliminate the sense of cause and effect, or the | 
sense of hope and fear. The “historical method,” as it is called, | 
which recognises everything as having some real right to an| 
appropriate commemoration in the life of man which is found 


ctual | 


In the early history of every people, it is indeed remarkable 
how uniformly the nation feels that all its guilt or goodness is 


| shared by all, that the penalty of impiety will light upon all alike, 
| even when it seems to be due only to the acts of afew. As the 


Jews recognised that Egypt suffered for the tyranny of its king, 
and themselves expected that, in the long wanderings of the 
wilderness, all would incur the penalty of acts committed only by 
a few,—as the Athenians regarded their whole city as liable toa 
curse for the acts of desecration committed by a few thoughtless 


be | Youths,—so the early literature of all nations is full of the 
q | Nemesis which descends on one member of a family for the sins 
| of his ancestors, a conception of which the earliest dogmatic trace 


| is probably found in the story of the Fall and the wide extermina- 
tion which followed it in the Flood, It will be said that this fact 
only proves that, originally at least, sin is no more distinguished 
from the antecedent conditions from which it is *‘ evolved,” than 
other human characteristics or qualities; that the peculiar re- 
morse attending it, whatever it may be due to, is not due to any 
keen sense of personal responsibility. But it might be as well said 
that because in a dim light we cannot distinguish from each other 
the shadows of contiguous objects, we have no impression of the 
true meaning of a shadow. The line of discrimination between the 
range of the suffering, and the exact range of personal or tribal 
responsibility for the suffering, is necessarily a delicate line to 
draw. Society is so constituted, especially in its earlier stages, that 
it sins and suffers collectively,—that it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish who is and who is not responsible for a calamity which 
overshadows all alike. Early tribes were units, rather than collee- 
tions of units. What they did was done perhaps by the chief, but 
then the chief carried the whole tribe with him, and what he 
did, they consented to. In such cases, the sense of sin was 
necessarily almost as collective as the suffering which came of 
it. No one was in the same way separately responsible as in 
more individualised societies, but no one was in the same way 
distinctly innocent of the guilt. It is only in later stages of 
society that it is possible to distinguish effectually between 
the range of the guilt and the range of the suffering caused 
by that guilt, which last necessarily spreads far beyond the 
limits of the guilt itself. When a whole city trembles because 
one or two of that city have done something impious, as Athens 
trembled at the mutilation of the Hermes, it is probable that all 
feel, though not perhaps responsible for the impiety, yet account- 
able for the moral recklessness and selfish audacity which caused 
the impiety. Athenian awelessness seemed almost the contra- 
diction of Athenian superstition, but the Athenian mob felt in 
some dim way, we presume, that the cruel awelessness of the 
young scapegraces, and the cruel superstition which cried 
out for vengeance on them, were somehow a growth of 
the same stock. And to us, looking back at the history of 
Juda and Athens, the real identity between the impiety of 
individual offenders, and the cruel vindictiveness which asked for 
vengeance on them as a mode of absolving the people from the 
consequences of such offences, seems plain enough, But as the 
history of a race develops, the time inevitably comes when finer 
distinctions are rendered necessary between sin and suffering, 
and when the notion of expiation is connected rather with the 
voluntary disinterestedness of more than human love, than with 
the compulsory suffering of arbitrarily chosen victims. ‘The notion 
of sin is individualised, the range of the collective suffering which 
comes from it is better defined, and the conception of the intense 
and yet willing suffering which is its only adequate cure, comes 
out in its full grandeur in the doctrine of atoning love. 

Thus, as Principal Tulloch truly urges, the history of the sense 
of sin is the truest example of the sort of ‘evolution’ which 
should be our standard in interpreting the sense to be attached to 
lower kinds of evolution. In the first instance, the ideas of guilt, 





| responsibility, punishment, expiation are all more or less con- 


fused in a vague notion of common evil, common penalty, and 
common hope of some sort of penance and purification. Then 
gradually the guilt is discriminated from the penalty, and the 
penalty from the expiation. It is seen that the doers of evil cannot 





| suffer alone, but that they suffer differently, and in a much more 
permanent way, than those who only share the evil consequences 
| and not the evil of the cause; and again, it is felt that those who 
' only share involuntarily the evil consequences are in no way help- 
ing to remove the evil cause, while the divine love which accepts 
voluntarily, and for the sake of the guilty, that pain, of the origin 

of which it was quite innocent, is restoring the moral order which 


for voluntary evil is shared by all, not least by the most ignorant | the guilty broke. Now, can ‘evolution’ of this sort be in any 


who do not participate at all in the life of culture or of abstract | *°"*° the mere growth of more organised out of less organised 
thought. Does not the whole story imply the conception 


alike in all ages, and developed as the life of the race 
1s developed, demands that the sense of sin should be 
Tecognised as a constituent part of human history, no less 
than the feeling for art, or the thirst for knowledge, or the 
life of imagination. Indeed, it is far more pervading than | 
any of these. While they are developed by only a portion of the | 
community, the moral feeling of deep self-reproach and remorse 





| structures ? 
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of a divine horror of sin, and a more and more complete dis- 
crimination of its origin, its consequences, and its remedy, 
every step in which renders the divine ground-work of creation 
more evident? Surely Principal Tulloch is right in saying that 
the Theistic and Christian conception of evolution excludes the 
idea of the growth of the higher forms of life out of the lower, 
and requires that of the gradual revelation of divine purposes 
which in the earlier stages of human life are only roughly and 
dimly discerned. 





THE HURRICANE OF THIS WEEK. 
ROM Sunday morning to Wednesday night, the North-west 
corner of Europe was in so much tumult of all kinds from 
the vagaries of the gases, liquids, and powdered solids which 
make up the envelope of our little planet, that only an earthquake, 
when the very foundations of things begin to tumble and collapse, 
could have created more alarm. No doubt an atmosphere is a 
most essential provision for human existence, and planets like the 
Moon, which have none, are very desolate wastes indeed; but 
the vivacity which an atmosphere no doubt produces seems 
to be rather in excess of what is suitable to such creatures 
as we are, when rivers, in one place, are heaped-up into water- 
spouts ‘to the height of a house,”—as the Rhine is stated to 
have been at Coblenz; when omnibus-drivers are beheaded by 
a wandering telegraph-wire in another; when, in a third place, 
farmers are entangled and starved to death in that fine white 
powder which is the only solid held by the atmosphere in 
reserve against human enterprise; when roofs of churches are 
swept into the windows of the neighbouring houses, and great 
blocks of stone are driven from the cliffs like so many hailstones, 
in other quarters ; and when in some European capitals there is 
a hat, and wig, and chignon, and umbrella storm quite as severe 
and much more grotesque than the rain and hailstorms with 
which it is mixed up; most of all, when in the great cities planted 
on the banks of rivers large suburbs are suddenly turned into 
lakes, and houses fall like children’s playthings beneath the swirl- 
ing tide. The snow-storm of Sunday and the tornado which 
lasted in fits till Wednesday morning were real lessons in what the 
apparently very modest agencies of our atmosphere could do, 
if by any chance the force which drove them about were per- 
mitted to be for any length of time animated by a mad and 
frantic spirit of destruction. We are told now on all hands 
that invisible agencies of great physical capacity can be exerted 
through persons called ‘‘ mediums,” agencies quite equal to driving 
heavy furniture about rooms, and sending ponderous gentlemen 
and musical-boxes sailing away under the ceiling. Well, suppose 
a band of these remarkable agencies, which seem to take so 
much delight in what is called ‘“ materialisation,” should get 
hold of the atmosphere for a few weeks at a time, and make 
it perform the mad tricks which tables and chairs are asserted to 
perform by the ‘‘ Spiritualists.” Macbeth’s witches evidently had 
some such notion in their heads, and boasted that the object of 
their spite should be tempest-tost, though his ship could not be 
utterly destroyed. And it does seem as if it might be easier for 
spirits to raise the wind, and let the wind thus raised float the 
heavy objects which they now exert themselves so much to drive 
about the rooms in which séances are held, than to make these great 
mechanical efforts directly, themselves. At a superficial guess, at all 
events, pneumatic exercitations would seem to be more in a 
spirit’s way than the habit of discharging heavy projectiles. They 
always used to be called the ‘‘ powers of the air,” and there can 
be no doubt but that, if they want to do mischief, the air is a 
very wide sphere of influence for them. 

But seriously, so far from its being a marvel that we now and 
then have these tremendous disturbances in the atmosphere, the 
marvel ought to be that, considering the perfect fluidity of the 
transparent and invisible medium which is wrapped round the 
Earth, its great mobility under even slight changes of tempera- 
ture, and the awful force with which now and again it does sweep 
over us, we so seldom hear of the sort of confusion which appeared 
to reign everywhere between Sunday and Wednesday. Why should 
it be so seldom heard of that every yard within a walk of two miles 
should be strewn with tiles, chimney-pots, brick-bats, or some 
other vestige of the propelling power of the wind, as happened on 
Sunday, for instance, at Boulogne? Why should not the whole 
area of our island be oftener in the condition of that appositely 
named Estaminet des Vents which the hurricane suddenly turned 
inside out on Sunday in the same town? We suppose that the real 
guaranteeagainst constant repetitions of such scenes of destructionis 
the enormous elasticity of the particles of the atmosphere,—which 
causes them to spring asunder in so many directions on the slightest 


of impulses, that it is far more difficult to hold the force exerted 
to pushing in a single direction than it is in the case of 
either liquids or solids. These terribly destructive storms are on]: 
possible, we suppose, when the forces which act upon the air ~ 
so combined as to condense a considerable volume of air and drive 
it steadily in a given direction, just as the compressed air which 
causes the explosion of an air-gun is kept by the barrel in which 
it is enclosed from expanding in any direction but one. Now. of 
course, this seldom happens in the case of an atmosphere which ig 
only tied by the force of gravity to our planet. It is very rare, we 
suppose, under such conditions, for the constraint to be so exerted 
as to overcome the elastic tendency of the particles of air to spring 
apart, whereby they lose the continuity and coherence requisite 
for a combined attack on the rickettiness of human structures, 
It is the high volatility of the air which is our best security against 
the fixity needful for frequent discharges of such artillery ag those 
of the early part of this week. A force which, if exerted to drive 
a stone or a bullet, would kill at once, and which, even if it were 
employed to drive water, would prove a most formidable power, 
is almost thrown away in the air, whose particles reflect it go 
instantaneously in all sorts of directions, that only a rapidly 
diminishing driving-power is usually transmitted in the direction 
of the force impressed. Air is too much adapted for dancing away 
towards all quarters of the compass to be well fitted, without 
artificial manipulation, for the purposes of a battering-ram or 
a Bramah press. Indeed, it is in the gullies and narrow valleys, 
where something of this artificial constraint is provided for 
the air-currents, that, when such currents do happen to sweep 
through them, they are most terrible in the ruin which they bring, 

It is, of course, chiefly the physical mischief caused by these 
tempests which arrests the attention of men. When there isa 
cloud of hats and chignons in the air, people do not think very 
much of the state of their brains or nerves, and yet the changes 
in the pressure of the atmosphere probably do cause more dis. 
comfort to most of us through our brains, than they cause even 
through the rape of our hats, or the wettings due to driving snow 
or rain. Whenever the barometer sinks very low, heads begin 
to ache, and sleep to forsake all the considerable class of 
people whose nerves require the stimulus of a high pressure 
to discharge their functions with their usual rapidity and 
punctuality. There are people who can hardly sleep at all 
at a height of five or six thousand feet, and though, of course, 
no fall of the barometer, even in a hurricane, approaches in any 
degree to the fall which is due to this elevation, there appears to 
be something in the irregularity of the pressure, when a gale sweeps 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour over the earth, and the mercury 
stands one day at only 28 or 274 inches in the tube of the weather- 
glass and at 30° the next, that more than compensates for the 
mere diminution of the weight of air which you get in high 
Alpine situations. Now that we know that the mere presence, pos- 
sibly the mere pressure, of light will so far alter the constitution 
of a substance like selenium as to turn it from a very poor 
conductor of electricity into a very decent one, we need not be 
suprised to find that sudden changes in the conditions of atmo- 
spheric pressure often lead to changes in the physical constitution 
of the nerves that are accompanied by both great distress and great 
loss of power. But so much the more we have reason to be very 
thankful that these great disturbances in all the conditions of life 
do not affect the physique of the brain even more than they actually 
do. Very slight forces seem to have so great an influence on the 
molecular structure of certain substances, that it is wonderful 
our nerves should not be more liable than they are to cerebral 
storms and hurricanes,—to disturbances, for instance, which might 
make whole populations temporarily delirious, and turn a city into 
a big lunatic aSylum, instead of a merely harried, and worried, and 
wetted population. Indeed, when we think of the wonderful vola- 
tility of the atmospheric shell in which we live, it is certainly much 
more surprising that we do not suffer oftener and worse from its 
high and low tides, its tempests and its stagnations, than that we 
are now and then forced into grumbling at the excesses from 
which we are generally so free. 








THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Acres. Gross Rental. 


OMITTED. 
Milbanke, Mark, Barningham Hall, North Riding 9,026 ... £8,985 





WRONGLY STATED. 
Rutland, Duke of .. .«. . 70,019 89,945 
Salisbury, Marquis of 20,202 ... 88,418 
St. Germans, Earl of 11,659 ... 17,250 
Stanhope, Earl ‘i eis we .. 12,856 ... 14,900 
Windece, Tord snes nts cee cee, SL OL 54,630 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_———— 
THE LOSTWITHIEL CORPORATION. 
[To THE EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

$1r,—In answer to the letter by “Vindex,” which appeared in 
your issue for last week, will you permit me to offer the following 
‘observations? “ Vindex ”—who, for anything I know to the con- 
trary, may be either a member of the Lostwithiel Corporation, or a 
friend or relative of one of the members—writes his letter “ for 
the correction” of my “* errors.” Asa matter of fact,—leaving 
out mere inferences and interpretations of his own, and con- 
Gning myself only to what I really did say, “ Vindex” has but 
one “error,” if indeed it be an error, to bring against me; that 
sserror” relates to the Vicar of Lostwithiel, and I have already 
made an explanation on that point. 

When ‘‘ Vindex” assumes all through his letter an anonymous 
4jnformant,” he himself commits an “error.” I have six or 
geven informants; Mr. Tremayne, one of the Members for East 
Cornwall, knows this to be the case. —LTwo—who gave me most 
important information—do not live in Lostwithiel; and one of 
¢hem; who lives a long way off, is not even known to my other 
informants. Of my Lostwithiel informants or correspondents, 
the two principal ones belong to opposite political and Church 
parties, and are not friends. So much for the insinuation that I 
have promoted an attack founded on the private malice of an in- 
dividual informant. 

I never said of Lostwithiel that the Corporation spends its 
income “‘ without benefit to a single person” (though I did say 
this of some of the unreformed Corporations); it benefits a 
good number of people by what it spends, but those people are 
mostly members of the Corporation, and the general body of the 
inhabitants do not get the advantage they ought all equally to 
derive from the Corporation income, an income which, whether 
spent rightly or spent wrongly, is spent without publication of 
accounts, audit, or control. 

I never inferred ‘‘ the dishonesty of almost every one in the 
town.” There are about 1,400 inhabitants in the borough, and I 
spoke but of 26 persons, residents and non-residents included. 
Neither did I impute individual ‘‘ dishonesty ” even to any member 
of the Corporation. What I contend is that the vast majority 
of them have a direct pecuniary interest—not to speak of love of 
power—in keeping things as they are, and things as they are, are 
very bad. 

As for the Corporation accounts, they are not published for 
the general use and information of the inhabitants; they 
are not clearly kept; a little bald statement, too brief to 
be intelligible, is privately printed on a single slip of paper 
for each year, for the use of members. I say privately, for 
(as was not the case in 1843) the printer's name no longer 
appears. “Rents,” on the face of these ‘‘ accounts,” fluctuate 
considerably, and we can discover also that property is being 
got rid of without the consent or knowledge of the inhabit- 
ants. Thus the last account admits a sale of land for £50— 
possibly a very large price—but large or small, why is the town 
property thus disposed of at the caprice of an irresponsible, close 
Corporation? ‘* Vindex” contends that the accounts prove 
‘‘satisfactory forethought and care.” I contend that they do 
not; I ask, can a property be considered to be managed with 
‘‘ satisfactory forethought and care” which is let for the most 
part by the Corporation to themselves, without public tender, 
and when the parochial rate-books disclose that the net rateable 
rents are greater than the rents actually received by the Corpora- 
tion? Is this “‘ satisfactory ?” 

I admit the £40 paid yearly by Fowey ‘‘in lieu of all dues and 
rights,” but that sum is also received for the discharge by the 
Corporation of their functions as “ancient conservators of the 
water of Fowey,” functions which they altogether neglect, having 
allowed the river's channel to be choked with pollutions, and its 
stream to be checked by the silting-up of their own bridge. 
They have exacted £40 from Fowey, a sum which can ill be 
afforded by that decayed little port; they pocket all, and do 
nothing. This is the result of an arrangement between a Cor- 
poration (Lostwithiel), of which Mr. R. Foster is the leading 
member, and the Fowey Harbour Commission, of which the 
same Mr. Foster is chairman. Is this “ satisfactory”? 

As to the elementary school, to which Lostwithiel Corporation 
contributed £350 for building purposes, I make no attack on the 
Corporation on this head, School-Board and educational matters 
not coming within the scope of my subject; but I may here say 
—with reference to the £350—that £90 of that sum is believed 





locally to be a saving effected by the late Vicar out of the child- 
ren’s school-pence at the town school, which amount the Vicar, 
before his death, handed over to Mr. R. Foster’s care. The objects 
of this close Corporation in making so large a grant have been a 
good deal called in question on the spot. It is said that by getting 
up an unnecessarily big school-house a good deal was made by 
members of the Corporation who do work in the building trades. 
Mr. R. Foster I believe to be personally an honourable man, quite 
above any pecuniary plunder, but he is not above liking to keep 
possession of an uncontrolled power, and such isthe advantageous 
position in which this large Corporation grant to the school has 
placed Mr. R. Foster, that he is himself the chairman of that 
school committee, his wife is on the Committee, his aunt is on it, 
one of his brothers is on it, and the rest consist, for the most part, 
of dependents of his family. Iam informed that Mr. R. Foster is 
also banker to the Corporation and banker to the school. Real 
objects may, therefore, exist, when a grant of this sort is made, 
which need neither be pecuniarily corrupt nor yet purely charitable. 

To turn now to the £42 15s. paid by contract for lighting the 
town. Till a recent death-vacancy, the chairman of the Gas 
Company was one of the governing body of the Corporation, 
and others among the principal members of the Corporation are 
shareholders. The local complaint is that the lamps are not lit 
frequently enough, and are turned out too early, especially in 
parts of the town where none of the grandees of the Corporation 
reside. Thus the inhabitants are starved in their supply of gas, 
that the Company’s dividends may increase. This charge may be 
true orit may be false, but the grievance lies in this,—that a close 
Corporation is beyond control, and a resident, if dissatisfied 
either with the quality of the gas or the enforcement of the con- 
tract, would lay his complaints either before the Gas Company 
or before the Corporation in vain. 

As to the sums paid in salaries, as shown by the accounts, 
several of these are, perhaps, very trifling in amount, but those 
who do not get salaries get two good dinners, or something out 
of the money spent on repairs to buildings, or out of payments 
for ‘‘ watering and sweeping,” or out of the other disbursements. 
What I complain of here is this,—that the Corporation, though 
required annually to re-elect Assistant-Burgesses, keep on the 
same men perpetually in those offices, and these the very men 
who, one as organist, one as schoolmaster, two as constables, and 
so forth, are receiving money from the Corporation. There is 
clearly no necessity for these transactions. I never said that the 
accounts ‘‘ exhibit a wanton and dishonest perversion of funds,” 
but I do maintain that they are badly kept, that they might be 
audited with advantage, and that the corporate revenues are 
mismanaged. 

With reference to the ‘‘ Church scandal,” ‘“‘ Vindex ” does not 
defend the connection which exists between the Corporation and 
the Church, and no good purpose can be served by following him 
into the statements which he makes. 

Mr. R. Foster has quite lately closed his tan-yard, and declines 
to sell it for fresh tannery purposes. This last fact proves that 
Mr. R. Foster has at length come tardily to admit that the tannery 
ought never to have existed where it did. 

I have, all through this letter, taken the Corporation property 

as worth only what the Corporation say that itis worth, but I have 
reason to believe that if it were let at its full value, it would pro- 
duce nearer £1,000 than £400 a year. The revenues are spent 
and the town is governed by four persons, of whom two are 
brothers, one their ironmonger, and one’ their doctor. There are 
two other aldermen, of whom one was bankrupt, and has not 
lived in the town for twenty years, and one refuses to serve. No 
one else has any voice whatever in the government of the place 
except the seventeen assistant- burgesses, who have no vote in any 
matter except mayor-choosing, which is arranged beforehand, and 
which is a farce. What a farce it is, is shown by the fact that 
the second Mr. Foster was chosen mayor by them, in obedience 
to the orders of his brother, the very day that he was first ad- 
mitted a member, and when he was not a rate-payer or inhabitant 
of the town. ‘“ The seventeen” are mostly dependents of ‘the 
four,” and this I say deliberately, having before me as I write 
a complete list of their names, offices, and occupations. 
The sanitary state of the town, as to which ‘“ Vindex” says not 
one word, is, as I showed in the House of Commons, utterly dis- 
graceful, and this is admitted by a gentleman who has made a 
semi-official and most elaborate defence of the Corporation in the 
Western Morning News. My firm conviction is that the condition 
of Lostwithiel is in every way as shameful as I said it was in the 
House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 





76 Sloane Street, S.W. Caartes W. DILKE. 
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DIFFERENT SENSIBILITIES OF DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 
[To THz EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As the issue of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection will doubtless lead to further discussion on the sub- 
ject, I beg to call attention to points connected with it which I 
believe have been much overlooked. I have no professional or 
scientific knowledge on the subject, but during a long life have 
given much attention to the effect of injuries on and the distribu- 
tion of the sense of pain amongst the lower animals, and it is to 
these points I would call attention.* 

It is impossible to discuss this subject fully within the limits of 
a letter, I can merely state that I have long since been led to the 
opivion that the sense of pain is one of the most necessary we 
possess ; that it is given to man in the highest degree, as the most 
in need of it, and bestowed on the various parts of his system in 
accordance with his necessities as a guard from injuries ; and also 
that, in like manner, the sense is distributed amongst the lower 
animals in as great a degree as may be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the class to which they belong. 

On these grounds, I hold that if vivisection must still be prac- 
tised (as I believe to some extent it must be), in addition to 
the use of ansesthetics, attention should be given to the degree in 
which various animals are susceptible of pain; and I would 
earnestly support the recommendation of Mr. Hutton, ‘that 
dogs and cats should be entirely exempt from vivisection,” as I 
believe they have intelligence and the sense of pain in a far 
higher degree than many other mammals, and especially rabbits. 
I will not contend that this higher sensibility to pain may not in 
some degree be the result of domestication, but I am content to 
see it as evidence of beneficent design. 

Before endeavouring to show that rabbits have the sense of 
pain in a low degree, it may be well to call attention to the 
wonderful balance in the animal kingdom, notwithstanding the 
enormous fecundity of some species. It has been calculated that 
a cod-fish in one season may deposit nine millions of eggs, i.e., 
equal in number to one-third of the inhabitants of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; and no one who has examined the roe of 
a codfish could fairly doubt the general correctness of that cal- 
culation. Yet it is certain that of the produce of these nine 
million of eggs, two fish, and two only, on an average can arrive 
at perfect maturity—i.e., to deposit spawn—all others being 
destroyed at different stages of their growth. That the existence 
of such fish is necessary for the balance in the animal kingdom 
can hardly be doubted, and one great result of their being is the 
supply of food for other creatures. Now, whether designed for 
that purpose or not, with such amazing fecundity, it is obvious 
that there must be some check to their increase, and we see a 
necessity for their destruction. But can there be any necessity 
for their feeling pain when thus destroyed? Could pain effect 
any moral or physical good in such a case? Or can we imagine 
that in such destruction these creatures should suffer from an 
unnecessary infliction ? 

Rabbits on land are somewhat like codfish in the sea, one great 
consequence of their existence being the supply of food for many 
other creatures. They are extremely prolific, but their enemies 
are numerous, and in a really natural state it is probable that not 
one in a thousand, or perhaps ten times that number, would die 
of old age, as on becoming inactive they would fall as prey to 
some of the creatures of which they are the food. They are timid, 
and rarely or never attempt to bite when taken, or to defend 
themselves from even the smallest of their enemies. In fact, they 
aré incapable of defence, and their chief protection js their timidity 
and their sense of seeing and hearing. The eyes are large and 
prominent, and being on the sides of the head, the rabbit can see 
both before and behind ; they also see well by night. Their ears 
are long and like ear-trumpets, so that they may catch the 
slightest sound, and their timidity keeps them on the alert. But 
as the natural end of a rabbit is to die from violence, the sense of 
pain to them would be an infliction, and I shall be able to show 
that, at most, they have it in but a slight degree. 

A large portion of the wild rabbits which are brought to our 
markets are caught in traps similar to the common rat-trap, but 
much stronger ; the traps are not made to shut close, as if so, they 
would cut the rabbit’s leg off, or nearly off, at once; there is, 
therefore, a space between the teeth when closed, and the teeth 
are rounded, so as not to cut, but the trap closes with such force 
as almost invariably to break the rabbit’s leg. These traps are 
usually set in the evening, at the mouth of the rabbit’s burrow, 
and often not looked over till the next morning, so that a poor 





* See the Quarterly Review, January, 1858, 








rabbit may thus be in a trap for many hours, tormented with 
fear, twisting about with the ends of the broken bones : 
together, and this till, at times, it gets away with the loss of a leg. 

The escape of a rabbit under such circumstances may perhaps 
be attributed to its desperate efforts from excessive pain ; I be- 
lieve it proves the slightness of the pain and excess of fear, 
Rabbits generally, and probably in all cases, pull away from the 
trap by sheer force, often leaving with the foot some portion of 
the tendons drawn from the higher part of the leg, and this ig g- 
very common occurrence. Now I doubt whether any other of 
our wild animals would do the like. Rats often get away from 
a trap with the loss of a leg, but in every case where I have ex. 
amined the trap, it has appeared to me that the leg had been 
bitten off ; besides which, rat-traps shut close, and cut to some 
extent. Polecats, stoats, or weasels will sometimes escape in like. 
manner, but this is evidently from their biting away from the 
trap, as when caught by a fore-leg, so that they cannot bite it off 
at the broken part, they never escape as the rabbit does, by pull- 
ing away from the trap, and I feel assured that no cat or dog 
could do so. To bite off a leg or foot is very different from pull. 
ing away from it by force only. A man, if so caught, might with 
a sword or knife cut off a foot or leg at the broken part, but it 
would be utterly impossible for him to twist off or pull away from 
a broken limb as the rabbit does. 

Another point for consideration is the effect of similar injuries. 
on different creatures. I have been told that a polecat almost 
invariably dies from the wounded leg after being caught in a trap; 
this, however, I cannot assert on my own knowledge, but Iknow 
that with rabbits the loss of a leg seems to be of but little con- 
sequence to them, except from the inconvenience. I have severak 
times seen a rabbit which had been caught apparently within a 
few days after it had lost a leg, when invariably the wound had 
the appearance of healthy healing, and the animal seemed to 
have been otherwise unaffected by its loss. I once saw a rabbit, 
still warm from life, which had previously lost three legs, yet, 
when caught at last, was as far as regards flesh in good condition. 
Are there any carnivorous mammalians that could undergo such 
mutilations with like results ? 

I have more than once seen a weasel in chase of a rabbit, when 
the latter, instead of running right away, has gone about within 
a small space, apparently bewildered, the enemy following partly 
by scent and partly by sight, as it would at times raise itself 
on its hind-legs to look over the grass, and then make a short cut 
towards the rabbit. Now during the chase there has been no 
cry until the weasel had almost overtaken the rabbit, when the 
latter has appeared to me paralysed, as it were, and screamed 
from fear rather than pain, as the ery has been before its enemy 
had been upon it. Weasels and animals of its class will bite any- 
how in defence, but in attacking their ordinary prey they in- 
variably seize the back of the head, and seldom fail of killing by 
piercing the brain in the first bite, thus causing an instantaneous 
and probably a painless death. No animal of its size and order 
in the system of Nature is more quickly killed than the rabbit, 
and this I hold as evidence of merciful design, for the speedy 
termination of the effects of fear in creatures so subject to a 
violent death. 

I could advance more on this subject, but would avoid giving 
any excuse for wanton injury to any one of the lower animals, 
and believe I have stated enough to show that, as regards vivi- 
section, due regard should be given to the degree in which we 
may fairly assume that various animals are susceptible of pain. 
And if it may be seen that the sense of pain has been withheld 
where unnecessary, this should be a lesson to man, and teach him 
not to inflict pain on any animal where it can be avoided, with due 
consideration of the necessities of mankind. In conclusion, I beg 
that it may not be considered, from my having seen so much of 
the death or mutilation of rabbits, that I have joined in such 
slaughter, and thus become indifferent to their sufferings. Such 
has not been the case. I never killed a rabbit, and have always 
had a dislike to kill any creature, but, although painful to myself, 
I have been present at the death of many and various kinds, not 
from mere curiosity, but in search of evidence of beneficent design 
in the distribution of the sense of pain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, March 13. G, A. RowE.L. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 


(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
Srr,—What more instructive comment on the now, alas! shelved 
Burials Bill could there be than the touching spectacle in West- 
minster Abbey on Thursday last, when High Church and Low 
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Fe capuatemasea 
Church, Protestant and Ritualist, bishop and presbyter, men 
holding all creeds and men holding none, met round the grave in 
which their common sympathies were centred? Are we only on 
such rare occasions to be allowed the privilege of, for a few brief 
moments, sinking our ecclesiastieal differences in our common 
humanity? What a golden opportunity (such as Mr. Morgan's 
Bill is offering) are we in our suicidal blindness thrusting from 
us! I wonder, Sir, if you have room for the following lines of 
Whittier’s :— 
“ My heart was heavy, for its trast had been 

Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong, 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 

One summer Sabbath-day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial-place, 

Where, pondering how all human love and hate 

Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 

Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened face, 

And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 

Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

One common sorrow like a mighty wave 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave !” 


Could many Dissenters in our villages pass through a similar 
mental state, and if not, is it not our fault ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Vicar. 


/ 


(To THE EprToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—In a letter in your last issue, Mr. Portal endeavours to 
impale Dissenters on one of the horns of a terrible dilemma. I 
do not think that they will accept either. It is as Englishmen, 
and not as members of the Established Church or as aliens from 
it, that they desire certain changes in the law. 

I think that I am relating the experience of many, when I say 
that hardly a week passes without our hearing of some fact con- 
nected with the present management of our churchyards which 
awakens feelings of indignation and shame. At one time, it is 
an infant who has died suddenly, before the curate could arrive to 
baptise it; an unauthorised person has performed the rite, and the 
parents (good Church-people) hope that there will be no difficulty 
about the burial. ‘They are soon undeceived, and compelled to 
obtain a grave in a Dissenting burial-ground, three miles distant 
from their own parish. At another time, a clergyman persists in 
reading the Burial Service when the friends of the deceased would 
prefer resting content with the service which they have already 
held in their own home. And again, Dissenters hear more fre- 
quently than some people think of clergymen who use such 
expressions as ‘‘ the carrion of Dissent.” Let Mr. Portal imagine, 
if he can, what would have been his feelings, if a dear and 
honoured friend had died in a country place, and it was impos- 
sible to obtain the services of any one at the grave except one 
who had spoken in that way of the denomination to which his 
friend belonged. 

We have some reason for believing that the Churchyards were 
originally intended for the parishes, and not for the exclusive 
use of a sect. We say that the present state of the law causes 
constant strife and heart-burnings, and as the Government 
changed the form of service from Roman Catholic to Protestant, 
80 now we ask that it should go a step farther, and permit the 
use of any services (certainly not excluding that of the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI.) which the friends of the deceased 
may consider appropriate, and which are not an outrage on 
common decency. 

Mr. Portal is astonished that he should be “called upon to 
maintain the liberty allowed to Abraham.” I hope that the day is 
not far distant when even Dissenters will obtain such liberty ; and 
if Mr. Portal is a clergyman, I would venture to express a hope 
that when that time comes, he will rejoice to show as liberal a 
spirit as did those children of Heth, who to an alien in race and 
religion, and without any bickering as to who should perform the 
service, or what book should be used, said, ‘In the choice of our 
Sepulchres bury thy dead.” 

The clergymen who have signed the memorial to which Mr. 
Davies refers have done much to disarm opposition, but the 
continual irritation caused by the present state of the law, by 
the unsympathetic manner of its defence, and by the not unfre- 
quent harshness of its administration, bids fair, in spite of them, 
to arouse an agitation which is likely to demand and obtain far 

greater concessions to the idea of religious equality than would 
produce tolerable contentment now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jno. B. BLomFIexp. 


Clifton House, Lewisham, March 15. 


THE QUEEN'S TITLE. 
[To rae EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—“ Colonies” has I know not what of an unheraldic sound, 
but it is impossible to feel that Canada and Australia are included 
in “the British Isles ;” and surely still more impossible, while 
recognising India, with its majestic past, to leave Canada and 
Australia unrecognised, with their more majestic future. Might 
not Sir Charles Trevelyan’s formulary be amplified into,—*‘ Vie- 
toria, by the grace of God, of the British Isles and Colonies, and 
of India, Queen, Defender of the Faith?” ‘The legend on the 
coins would, I suppose, be “ Britt., Coll., et Ind., Regina, F.D.” 

Of Mr. Disraeli’s pinchbeck pendant to the British Crown it is 
difficult to write with due decorum. His infelicities, he will him- 
self admit, should have been those of a man of genius.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 








POETRY. 
———_>——_ 
TO IMMORTAL MUSIC. 

Nay, Music, thou art young! Not long ago 
Thou hadst but rounded to thy perfect form, 
Thy virginal, sweet heart was hardly warm, 

And little knew of passion or of woe. 


Now, prescient darling of the world’s old age— 
Born to its gather’d wealth, its subtlety, 
And sadness—thou canst sound the soundless sea, 
Deeper than line of deepest thought can gauge. 


Thy voice, veil’d Seraph serving among men, 
Wakes strains in us immortal as thine own ; 
O say thou wilt not vanish from our ken, 
Fly our dim earth as elder lights have flown, 


And leave us dumb amidst the tuneful spher es, 
With nothing lasting to the end but tears ! 
Emity PFerrrer. 








BOOKS. 


—_~+——__ 


MARY TUDOR.* 
Mr. AuBREY DE VERE has done well to republish his father’s 
fine, but nearly still-born, plays, at a time when Mr. Tennyson’s 
drama of Queen Mary has called attention to the dramatic char- 
acter of that Queen’s reign, and shown how splendid asubject for 
historical tragedy it makes. Curiously enough, the earlier poet, 
whose last work it was,—the two plays on Mary Tudor were pub- 
lished after his death in 1847, nearly thirty years ago,—has, in our 
opinion, made a far finer tragedy of the stormy opening of Mary's 
reign, which ended with the execution of Lady Jane Grey, than 
he has made of the unrelieved darkness of the closing scenes ; 
moreover, he has succeeded better in that part of his work in the 
study of Mary Tudor’s gloomy and narrow, but truly royal 
character. The defect of the second play is slowness of move- 
ment and uncertainty of purpose,—perhaps because it never 
had the author's final revision. There are scenes which seem in- 
effective repetitions of previous scenes, while the tragic depth 
of the gloom of Mary’s closing days is somewhat frittered away 
and diluted by being spread over too great a surface. There 
is nothing in the parallel portion of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s 
work to approach the effect of awe which is produced by 
reading the last two scenes of Mr. Tennyson's play, but 
there is much which may fairly rival or even surpass it 
in the first of the two plays, for instance, in the picture of 
Mary’s remorse for authorising the execution of Lady Jane Grey. 
In fact, if we had to pass a judgment on the three plays, we 
should say that Sir Aubrey de Vere’s first play is the highest in 
dramatic power and perhaps even in true poetry of the three; 
that Mr. Tennyson’s Queen Mary stands second, and very near to 
it in power ; and that Sir Aubrey de Vere's second play is greatly 
inferior to both the others, as well in distinctness of artistic purpose 
as in vividness of execution. Both Sir Aubrey de Vere’s first 
play and Mr. Tennyson’s are at least full of life. And there are 
very noble passages and touches in Sir Aubrey de Vere’s second 
play, but on the whole, the second play drags; it is least power- 
ful where we expect most, and here and there you seem to discern 














* Mary Tudor, an Historical Drama, in Two Parts; and Sonnets, By Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, Bart. London: Montagu Pickering. 1875. 
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the attempt of the poet to outline again what he was conscious 
that he had not succeeded in marking strongly enough in the first 
effort. 

The first of these plays, in which Northumberland’s plot to 
seize the crown for his son’s wife, and the failure of that plot, 
are described, and in which the thirst of blood, which was so 
strong in Henry VIII., but dashed with a morbid vein of Spanish 
gloom in Mary, first awakens in her, moves on with singular 
rapidity and vigour, and perfect harmony of effect, from its 
fine opening at Edward VI.’s bedside to its still more power- 
ful close, as Mary, struck down by remorse, sees, from a 
window in the Tower, Lady Jane Grey’s head held up 
by the executioner and brandished before her, and with the 
ery that her whole mouth is choked with blood, sinks on her 
knees at the feet of her confessor. This is the play, too, in which 
her greater as well as her worse qualities are most powerfully 
drawn,—the great Tudor sagacity and imperious will, as well as 
the bloodthirsty fury which she inherited from her father. Take 
this, at the moment of her triumph over Lady Jane Grey’s sup- 
porters, when her confessor, the good Fakenham, is striving to 
divert her from the policy of a bloody revenge :— 

‘* FAKENHAM. 
* Great Queen ? 
At this most hallowed moment shed not blood! 
Do I presume ? 
Mary. 
Sir, you presume. Your station 
Is our confessional. There, as a daughter, 
I stand submiss—your Sovereign here. These nobles, 
These prelates are my lawful council. These 
I can rely on, and my proper self. 
Who dreamed I was athirst for blood? God’s death! 
An if I were—or if the general weal— 
Or if the people’s cry—or if the Church, 
Uttering the voice of Heaven, demanded,—who 
Should stay my hand? 
FAKENHAM. 
Alas! I say no more. 
Mary. 
You have said too much. Competitors for thrones 
For ever lose the rights of privacy. 
If tools of faction, what avail their virtues? 
They represent opinion; are its leaders— 
And must confront the peril they provoke ; 
The penalty that gnaws the heart of treason; 
Promethean pangs which the roused Majesty 
Of Heaven inflicts on those who grasp its fires ? 
FAKENHAM [aside]. 
The demon wakes within her heart: yet hope. 
I wait a milder moment. 
Mary, 
Duke of Suffolk ! 
Your case—and yours, madam, my cousin, differ 
From your bad daughter’s. We commit to you 
Her custody—beware you break not trust— 
But separate from her husband. 
JANE [kneeling]. 
Part us not! 
Mary. 
Separate from her husband; and confined 
Within these walls. What grace soe’er we yield 
To you, extends not to this guilty couple. 
They answer their offence. No more. Depart.” 
That gives both the royalty and the sagacity of the Tudor, as 
well as the personal consciousness of a morbid vindictiveness in 
Mary, in finely concentrated dramatic form. And how finely, 


too, is the mood of her insanity delineated just before the cata- 


strophe arrives !— 
“ [The Quesn’s Cabinet in the Tower.—QuEEN Mary alone. ] 
Mary, 


ARY. 

“T have no thirst for blood; nor yet would shrink 
From shortening earthly life: for what is life 
That we should court its stay ? a pearl of price 
In festal days—but mockery to mourners. 

What's life to thee—thy loved one dead—poor Jane ? 
What’s life to me, by him I loved betrayed ? 
I take from thee what is no loss to thee ; 
And much infects the realm. Gladly would I 
My life on such conditions sacrifice. 
The time for thy short widowhood is come: 
But ye shall reunite above. For me 
The heart’s blank widowhood must be for ever. 
Jane! on thy block the throned Queen envies thee ! 
—I am not well: my brain is hot: around me 
Are flitting shapes unearthly. Sleep forgets me : 
And waking visions mock me, worse than dreams. 
—Who knocks? 

Enter GARDINER and FAKENHAM. 

What would you, Sirs? we would be private, 
Speak, quickly, quickly—I am chafed and stung 
With troublous thought! 

GaRDINER [aside]. 
*Tis as I feared. Her eye 


Looks angry. [Aloud] Captain Brett is ta’ i 
And Wyatt. a 


Mary. 
Whom impeach they? are they questioned ? 
Do they confess ? 
GARDINER. 
Not yet: they had not time, 
Mary, 
See they confess: else, stretch them on the rack ! 
This heart is racked—my guiltless heart—why not 
The limbs that trample down all covenants 
Of God and man? Ay—torture, till confession ! 
I who see visions—bark you !—know what you 
Who wake are blind to. Treason lurks beneath 
The blandest smile; the most obsequious bow. 
Trust none! the comeliest and fair-spoken least. 
Doubt most who most profess! O have a care 
Of youths and maids that in their girdles hide 
Dagger and poison !—what a man was Dudley! 
To tremble at the axe! why, I should langh— 
I—a weak woman! but there’s cause for that— 
Hush! you shall hear anon. Then Exeter? 
Bat, we'll not talk of him—poor fool !—I want 
To see Jane Grey—after her widowhood. 
FAKENHAM [aside]. 
After ?—she then shall live. 
GaRDINER [aside]. 
Observe, she raves. 
Mary. 
We'll sit togother in some forest nook, 
Or sunless cavern by the moaning sea, 
And talk of sorrow and vicissitudes 
Of hapless love ; and luckless constancy ; 
And hearts that death or treachery divides! 
What’s the hour? be quick—be quick—I’ve much to do, 
GARDINER. 
Just noon. 
Mary. 
There will be death soon on the air, 
With outpread pinions making an eclipse. 
Ha! ha! brave work we Queens do! destiny 
Is in our hands: yea, in these very veins 
The spirit of the fatal Sisterhood 
Riots! the snakes of the Euamenides 
Brandish their horrent tresses round my head !” 


Nor is the character of the Queen the only noble thing in the 
play. Northumberland’s bold and unscrupulous ambition, his 
political craft, and the abject terror with which he meets the 
block at last are painted with great power, and make a fine con- 
trast to Lady Jane Grey’s gentle simplicity of purpose, her per- 
haps even too meek humility, and the calm courage of her death. 
The scene in the Tower, whither Northumberland goes to make 
friends with Courtenaye, Earl of Exeter, in the hope of using him, 
as afterwards he does use him, to plead his cause with Mary, in 
case his bolder stroke of securing the Crown for his daughter- 
in-law should ultimately fail, is written in that best style of the 
true historic drama, which infuses vivid life into history, without 
any distortion of the outlines of such history as is really known. 
It would, indeed, be impossible to delineate better than it is there 
delineated, the collision between the hare-brained and somewhat 
arrogant youth, and the bold and almost successful schemer for a 
crown. The dramatic situations too, of the drama are very 
spirited ; for instance, this scene in the Tower, when Lady Jane 
is to receive the homage of her nobles :— 
“ Officers enter with the regalia ; which they present kneeling. The 
Nobility then come forward, orderly, to perform homage. 
“ NORTHUMBERLAND [kneeling]. 
‘In the name 
Of England’s Peerage, I salute the Queen ; 
And, kneeling on this consecrated earth, 
Do swear— 
PEMBROKE [sneeringly]. 
Not consecrated earth, my Lord ! 
Her Grace’s foot is on Anne Boleyn’s grave— 
And yours on the Protector Somerset’s ! 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Accursed night of omens! 
PEMBROKE. 
Pardon, my Lord,— 
‘ Her Grace expects the interrupted oath. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
T'll have no more! break up the ceremony— 
What noise is that?” 


And in fit places, the descriptive poetry of the play, though 
never prolonged to the loss of dramatic power, is very fine. 
What, for instance, can be more delicately beautiful than this ?— 
** Mary. 
“ How name you this fair prospect ? 


ARUNDEL. 
Wanstead Heath : 


[Starting up. 


By Epping chase. 
Mary. 
How blest these breezy downs, 





Is restless; and the red spot on her cheek 


With purple heath and golden gorse enamelled ; 
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Each bosky bank with dewy windflowers strewn, 
Each dell with cowslip and rathe violet-— 
‘And the sun-loving daisy on hill-tops 
Drinking the light! Ah, happy shepherd’s life! 
He this sweet solitude, without constraint, 
Explores, his chosen damsel at his side: 
Recounting tales of love and plighted faith : 
Or from his pipe pours such delicious song 
That the wild ot in the close-bitten lane 
Pauses with ear erect, and timorous deer 
That down the labyrinthine forest glade 
Goes bounding, starts aside, and turns to gaze.” 
And poetical, as well as graphic, too, is this little touch of 
personal description of Elizabeth in her youth :— 
“Mary. 
“Tomy arms! Pardie! sweet Bess, 
You daily grow more stately. Your great brows, 
Like our Cathedral porches, double-arched, 
Seem made for passage of high thought.” 
In short, whether taken as a whole or in detail, it seems to us 
that the grasp of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s play, while it has more 
movement and action in it, more of the steady march of a great 
drama, than the Poet-Laureate’s play, has quite as much of 
‘delicate poetry and grave force. 

But we cannot say nearly as much of the second play, which we 
suspect would have been greatly condensed, if not also strength - 
ened, had its author lived to review or revise it. It is the chief 
fault of this play that the Queen’s malady, her unhappy marriage, 
and the policy of persecution, which are its three main subjects, 
are so dealt with as to produce the effect of a somewhat dreary 
monotony of moral and personal desolateness, to which no inter- 
ruption is, or can be, expected, and yet which only once, if ever, 
rises to the intensity of anguish which marks the final scene in 
the first play. Besides the uncertainty of touch of which we 
have already spoken,—the resumption in subsequent scenes 
of a subject inadequately treated in a previous scene,— 
there is a want of variety and freshness through the 
whole which makes the natural gloom of the subject almost 
overpowering. The Poet-Laureate has avoided this partly by 
including the first and more active part of Mary's life in the 
drama, partly by giving us a little more of the popular view 
of Mary's policy, and partly by the high intensity of the 
closing scenes, in which the gloom of the subject deepens into 
a thick blackness which is no longer oppressive, because it is deep 
enough to purify the spirit ‘‘by pity and by fear.” But Sir Aubrey 
de Vere falls short of this. Indeed, as we have said, we do not 
think it was quite possible to reserve for the close of Mary’s life 
any picture of tragic failure more powerful than that in which he 
plunges her at the close of the earlier drama. To some extent we 
suspect he was, therefore, daunted by his own previous success, 
which he was artistically bound to surpass, and could not surpass. 
But besides this, there is certainly a falling-off of power through- 
out this second play. Cardinal Pole’s character is finely imagined, 
more finely imagined than the Cardinal Pole of the Poet-Laureate. 
But history indicates a weakness somewhere in him which is 
more or less inconsistent with Sir Aubrey de Vere’s conception. 
With all the Cardinal’s advantages for persuading the Queen 
to a more liberal policy, he utterly failed to do so, and yet 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, with whom Pole was evidently a favourite, 
did not like to ascribe this to his weakness, and thus makes it 
appear as if, with all his largeness of mind and all Mary’s love 
for him, there was some sort of fate or destiny which foiled him 

and neutralised his counsels. And yet he is hardly once made to 
reproach the Queen for not following his counsels. He is always 
pleading and discoursing, and his speeches are always coming to 
nothing, and yet he seems hardly to notice it, but goes on as before. 
This gives an unreality to the portrait. Mr. Tennyson makes him 
visibly infirm of purpose, and so far does better. Indeed, the only 
figure in Sir Aubrey de Vere’s second part which seems to us to 
have in it certain elements of power in which Mr. ‘Tennyson's por- 
trait of the same figure is wanting, is King Philip. But even that 
is very uncertainly drawn,—now very finely, now very feebly. 
The relation of Mary to Philip is certainly a somewhat para- 
doxical one in this play. Sir Aubrey de Vere obviously does not 
mean, what Mr, Tennyson certainly does mean, to represent the 
infatuation of Mary for Philip as something not quite intelligible 
on any but a morbid theory of Mary’s character. On the contrary, 
she repeatedly tells her counsellors and her people in Sir Aubrey 
de Vere’s play.that she marries for the sake of the State, and 
not from any private motive of her own. Yet after she has 
found Philip utterly unworthy, after she has been so insulted by 
him that she has cut the picture of him out of its frame, and 
destroyed it in utter loathing at the unworthiness of the man, Sir 


of a love-sick woman,—with a craving such as even Mr, Tenny- 
son, in that stage of the estrangement, hardly ventures to depict. 
Once Philip had “ cast” her from him (p. 223), once again he had 
insulted her in a fashion still more intolerable (p. 259), so that 
she had torn up his picture, and scattered him, as she expressed 
it, ‘from out the desecrated temple’ of her heart; and yet she 
still craves after him and his presence (pp. 312 and 322), as if he 
had now at last a fascination for her of which there is no trace 
in the picture of their earlier personal relations to each other. 
In a word, there is an uncertainty of touch in the con- 
ception of the relation of the Queen to her husband, as there is 
in the portraiture of other deeper matters which concern her, in 
this second drama of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s, which seems to us 
to be marked throughout by a hesitation of conception and a 
wavering execution, that place a great artistic chasm between 
it and the earlier drama of the same delicate and vivid poet's on 
the same great subject. Few finer historical plays than the 
first of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s on Mary Tudor have been written 
since Shakespeare’s time. Highly as we esteem the Laureate’s, 
we confidently place it second to Sir Aubrey de Vere’s, though 
greatly above the drama which deals chiefly with the same theme. 





PRO NIHILO.* 

Pro Nihilo is meant for a justification of Count Arnim, but one 
cannot read the preface to the book without thinking rather badly 
of the ex-Ambassador. It is there explained on what materials 
the justification is to be based, by what reasons the use of them 
is supported, and what considerations availed to delay somewhat 
the publication of the work, and had been thought of as making 
against its publication. And it is apparent that the justification, 
whether involving a crime against the State or not, involves an 
offence against honour, and that nevertheless only personal or 
party reasons have had any restraining influence upon Count 
Arnim. The documents with which he seeks to vindicate his 
reputation, or rather to put Prince Bismarck in the wrong, 
were written or received by him when Ambassador at Paris, and 
he was bound, both in duty to his Sovereign and by the obliga- 
tions of confidentiality, not to use them, even for self-defence, 
without permission. His plea that they have all been used 
already at his trial, though not read in Court, is damaging to him 
rather than otherwise, since it shows that his Government—to 
which he owed obligations not to be thrown off—had deliberately 
decided that they ought not to be published. No doubt to Count 
Arnim the Government means Bismarck, and against Bismarck every- 
thing seems fair to him ; but he has, all the same, set his Sovereign 
at defiance, and violated the confidence which had been placed in 
him asa high official. It is not his merely doing this, however—for 
great allowance must be made for the exasperation of a ruined 
man—so much as his inability to see anything wrong in doing 
it, that makes a bad impression,—an impression that he is 
a man with whom honour and duty are weakly felt, compared 
with the force of private interests and personal vanity. While 
scruples as to the propriety of what he was about to do had no 
weight with him, it appears that the remonstrances of friends of 

his of the old Prussian Conservative party, who did not despair of 

Bismarck coming back to them, induced him to put off the publi- 

cation of the book, and that it was also kept back in deference to 
the suggestion that it might injure him with the Court in which 

his appeal was pending. As the book contains a good deal of 
foolish laudation of Count Arnim, it can hardly have been written 
by the Count himself, but the materials for it must have been 

supplied by him, and it is impossible not to hold him in the fullest 

sense responsible for it. 

What, then, has this book done for him? Certainly nothing for 

which it was worth his while to incur the slightest stigma. Out 

of Germany, at any rate, people were ready enough to think that 
Bismarck had been bent on ruining him, by fair means or foul ; and 

it would have been wiser to trust to the sympathy that would 
have been given to misfortunes borne in silence, and to the belief, 

which the known unscrupulousness of his relentless enemy would 

have sufficiently supported, that his acts had been misconstrued, 

his character misrepresented, and so his weaknesses wrought upon, 

until he was goaded into committing a fatal imprudence, than to 

make the defence on points of detail which is all he has been 

able to present. For his revelation is not adequate to his 

purpose. It meets some of the particular charges made 

against him by the German Government Press, and perhaps 

successfully, but it does not give the means of forming an 





* Pro Nihilo: the Prelude to the Arnim Trial, First Part. London : Chapman 
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opinion’ on the main issue which was raised against him by 
Prince Bismarck. On the other hand, defence is made of 
what is indefensible—more without excuse, indeed, than the 
unauthorised use of official documents in Pro Nihilo—the 
publication of the memorandum on the Vatican Conference, 
and Arnim’s subsequent statement made officially that he was 
‘not responsible” for that publication. Of course, Bismarck 
does not appear in an amiable light in this book, but it tells 
nothing bad of him which all the world did not know be- 
fore. As for Arnim, the impression we get from the 
disclosures inspired by him is that he is a man of exces- 
sive self-esteem, very sensitive to newspaper censures, while 
proud of his own use of the goose-quill, full of confidence 
in his own political sagacity, and in short, a rather pragmatical 
person, given to asserting himself, and to making suggestions, 
called for or uncalled for, which a superior might naturally con- 
sider as intermeddling,—the sort of man whom a superior, if of a 
jealous disposition, would readily suspect of rivalry. A conflict 
between him and Bismarck was perhaps inevitable, even had he 
not been the hope of a party who were Bismarck’s enemies, seeing 
that with a habit of thinking for himself, he clearly had influence 
with the Emperor, and never forgot that he was ‘‘ the Emperor’s 
Ambassador, not the Chancellor’s.” And no doubt this ought 
not to be lost sight of, in judging between the two. 

Two years before his ruin, Count Arnim was favourably 
regarded by Prince Bismarck, who, about that time, even thought 
of having him appointed his adlatus. The breach between the 
two statesmen seems to have begun about July, 1872, and before 
the end of 1872, it was irreparable. In July, Arnim, who had 
just concluded a convention with the French for the speedy pay- 
ment of the war indemnity, was at Ems while the Emperor was 
there, by whom he was extremely well received. Here, in con- 
versation with Count Eulenberg and. another, he expressed 
doubts about the Chancellor’s ecclesiastical policy, and his re- 
marks were reported to the Chancellor. Bismarck was ill at this 
time, and gossips were talking about his successor. The old 
Conservative party thought his successor must be Arnim, and 
this impression was conveyed to Arnim after his return to Paris, 
and was talked of by him to one of his subordinates, who, accord- 
ing to Pro Nihilo, communicated what he heard to the Chancellor. 
Henceforth, according to Pro Nihilo, and on no better foundation 
than a confidential criticism by Arnim on Bismarck’s Church 
policy, and a statement that Arnim had something like a hope of 
being Bismarck’s successor, the Chancellor became the inexorable 
enemy of the Ambassador, and resolved upon ruining him. A 
rebuke which indicated his changed dispositions fell upon Arnim 
in the month of August, but perhaps it may be thought he 
brought this upon himself. The Count was at Frankfort, and 
there the Danish publicist Hansen came to him, to talk about 
some questions, not specified, pending between Germany and 
Denmark, and apparently to beg his assistance with the German 
Government. He communicated what passed to Prince Bis- 
marck, and the Prince replied, through his secretary, that he was 
4*annoyed” at getting such a communication. This was as 
much as to say that Count Arnim had been meddling with 
what did not concern him, and certainly we cannot think, with 
Pro Nihilo, that he was bound either to listen to Hansen or to re- 
port his views. In the following month Arnim wasat Berlin, and 
asked an interview from the Chancellor. He got no answer, and 
Bismarck went out of town without seeing him. He thought of 
resigning, and complained to the Emperor, but his Majesty re- 
ceived him several times, and was pleased to ‘‘express the hope 
that he would thereby be compensated to a certain extent for the 
inconsiderate treatment ” he had had from the Chancellor, and 
thereupon he changed his mind. It would have been well if he 
had resigned, for things went quickly from bad to worse. In 
December, 1872, we find the Chancellor charging his subordinate 
with thwarting, by his reports—that is, by their influence upon 
the Emperor—the policy which he desired to be adopted in French 
affairs; and to the charge, whatever may be thought of it, Arnim’s 
reply scarcely gives a denial. Both statesmen were amiably agreed 
in thinking that the French Government which should be sup- 
ported was the Government most likely to have troubles at home 
and least likely to gain alliances abroad, but they were not quite 
agreed what that Government was. Bismarck paid M. Thiers the 
bad compliment of thinking that his Government was the best 
possible for German purposes; while at one time Arnim thought 
Thiers decidedly dangerous to Germany, and apparently with- 
out particularly favouring any French Monarchical party, had also 
impressed upon the Emperor that the consolidation of the Republic 
would bea danger to Monarchical institutions. The Ambassador, 





in replying to Bismarck, scarcely went beyond explauntion oni 
apology. He naively suggested to the Chancellor that, as the - 
agreed about the end to be pursued, and had only differed ‘ann 
the means, there had never been a real divergence of opinion neo 
only ‘‘a shade of difference” between them. What was more to the 
purpose, he said that Thiers, after the shock his Government had 
sustained the month before, had become harmless, and now in hig 
opinion might be safely backed. This promised better for the 
future, and according to Pro Nihilo, he thenceforward was rather 
friendly—or, at any rate, not unfriendly—to M. Thiers’s Govern, 
ment; nevertheless, it was the fall of that Government that 
brought things to a crisis between him and Bismarck. 

In March, 1873, the Chancellor had made what looks like 
and may have been, an unscrupulous attempt to discredit 
and get rid of him. By contrivance, if not through an almost 
incredible oversight, it was made to appear that Arnim was 
delaying the conclusion of a convention for the evacuation of 
France, which was likely to strengthen M. Thiers; and after the 
Emperor himself had been brought to remind him of the duty 
which he seemed to be neglecting, the negotiation was taken out 
of his hands, and the Convention signed at Berlin. At this time, 
the papers subsidised from the “Reptile Fund” had opened in 
full cry upon the Ambassador, who was accused of thwarting 
Prince Bismarck’s policy. Their clamour became louder when 
the Thiers Government fell, and thereafter they made it matter of 
charge against Count Arnim—unjustly, as it appears—that he had 
been over-eager to congratulate Marshal MacMahon. The Count 
asked for a contradiction of this statement in the papers under 
Government influence, but instead of this, there came upon him 
a torrent of reproaches.. Bismarck—in one of the documents 
which were not read at the Arnim trial—alleges that, whereas he 
had thought the whole influence of Germany should have been 
given to M. Thiers, Arnim, ‘in a series of reports extending overa 
period of eight months,” had maintained an opposite view, and 
made it prevail with the Emperor; and that this had paralysed his 
efforts to maintain M. Thiers, if it was not the actual cause of his 
fall. The influence Arnim had exercised, he said, ‘ was no longer 
characteristic of ambassadorial, but of ministerial functions,” 
and he intimated that he must make proposals to the Emperor 
for the maintenance of unity and discipline in the foreign service, 
and to guard the public interest ‘‘against politically unauthorised 
malfeasance.’ But it was not merely an openly exercised and, 
inconvenient as it might be, in a sense legitimate, influence of 
which the Chancellor, according to his letter, had to complain. 
There is insinuated a charge that Arnim had used indirect means 
of impressing his views upon the Emperor. This charge was re- 
newed in plain terms, and—along with one more serious—asserted 
with much violence some months later, when Arnim sought an 
interview, with a view to mutual explanations. ‘‘ You conspire 
with the Empress,” said Bismarck, on this occasion, ‘‘and you 
do not rest satisfied until you sit here at this table where I am 
sitting. ...... In every superior—so you said years ago—you 
perceive your natural enemy. I am that enemy at this moment. 
You have delayed the conclusion of the Convention of the 15th 
March in order to cause the downfall of Thiers....... You 
have complained of me to the Emperor ; you maintain relations 
at Court which have already prevented my summoning you 
hither.” Whether Arnim was thus intriguing against the Chan- 
cellor is the really important question between the two. If he 
was, whatever judgment is passed on the other questions between 
them, Bismarck did not attempt to get rid of and ruin him 
pro nihilo, 

That Arnim seems to have been ill-used in the matter 
of the Convention has already been said. ‘That he intrigued 
against Thiers during the last months of his Government, or was 
otherwise than friendly to him, though somewhat too much of & 
candid friend—it comes out that he had frequently let M. Thiers 
know that he did not approve of his policy, and had reported 
adversely of his proceedings to the Government at Berlin—does 
not appear from the evidence produced by him. It is made pro- 
bable that Bismark exaggerated when he spoke of ‘a series” of 
reports from the Ambassador, by which he had been disabled from 
carrying Out his wishes in French affairs. At the same time, it 
seems clear that warnings given by Arnim as to the danger of 
having Republican neighbours had deeply impressed the Emperor, 
and they may have had the effect of staying the hand of Bismarck 
at a critical moment. This, however, might be too much to im- 
pute to them, if Bismarck’s plan for maintaining Thiers was, a8, 
according to Pro Nihilo, the rumour of the time indicated, to 
threaten the French with a reoccupation of French territory in 
the event of Thiers being overthrown. Count Arnim, too, seems 
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fully to have made out that he refrained from over-civility to M. 
Thiers’s successor at the moment of his installation. As to the 
main question, however, while there cannot be a doubt that 
Bismarck believed that Arnim was intriguing against him in French 
affairs, and trying either to undermine his position or to minimise 
his influence as Minister, Pro Nihilo does not enable us to say 
that this belief was unjustified. We do not even get an un- 
equivocal denial of the charge made by the Minister. There is 

* nothing in Count Arnim’s character, as disclosed in Pro Nihilo, 
to make it incredible; and his view of an ambassador's rights 
and duties scarcely cut him off from the course of conduct 
attributed to him. His view is that his whole duty to the 
Minister was to carry out his instructions; that, as regarded him, 
he was free in other respects; and that it was his right and his 
duty to the Sovereign and the country, to express his opinion 
freely on the matters which fell within his notice. Even apart 
from backstairs intriguing, a Minister who acted unreservedly on 
this theory must have been intolerable to Bismarck. One or other of 
the two must have given way, and even at a later period Count 
Armim, whom the Emperor never showed any disposition to 
dismiss, was determined not to give way. That, he says, would 
have been political suicide. The alternative was slaughter, but he 
committed political suicide, after all. 

It is needless to enter into the inquiry whether, in the later part 
of 1873, he showed proper zeal in pressing the French Government 
to proceed against the Bishops whose utterances had offended 
the susceptibilities of Germany. And indeed, now nothing 
remains worth noticing except the publication of his memorandum 
on the Vatican Conference. Though he felt justifiedin saying he 
was ‘not responsible ” for this, it is admitted that he gave the 
memorandum to a friend with a view to its being published. 
His plea that it being a private paper, though on matters officially 
known to him, he was not precluded from publishing it, ‘“‘ not 
responsible” for publishing it, and that he had a right to use it 
for his defence against the attacks of Bismarck’s newspapers, is bad 
enough to raise a prejudice against his whole case. It was this 
publication which led to his ruin. The Emperor gave him up, 
and indeed Bismarck, keenly annoyed, now felt he could make a 
Cabinet question of his dismissal. Of what followed nothing 
need be said, except that of all the unwise proceedings by which 
he has given his implacable enemy the means of injuring him, the 
publication of Pro Nihilo has been the most futile, the most un- 
justifiable, from every point of view the most ill-advised. 





MR. JACKSON’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 
Tue will of John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, who gave and 
bequeathed his lands and estates to the Chancellor, Master, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford for ever, for ‘‘the endow- 
ment of eight Divinity Lecture-sermons,” directs and appoints that 
in order ‘‘to confirm and establish the Christian Faith, and to 
‘refute all heretics and schismatics,’ the eight Divinity Lecture- 
sermons shall be preached upon either of the following subjects : 
—Upon the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures ; upon the 
authority of the writings of the primitive Fathers as to the faith 
and practice of the Primitive Church ; upon the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost ; upon the articles of the Christian faith, as comprehended 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed.” 
th carrying out the prescriptions of Canon Bampton’s “last 
will and testament,” the trustees for the time being have generally 
allowed to the lecturer selected by them a very wide interpreta- 
tion of the terms under which the alternative subjects of the 
lecture-sermons are designated. For example, it was supposed 
by Dr. Hampden, the Bampton Lecturer of 1832, that he could 
in no better way discharge the duties of the commission which 
was given to him for ‘ establishing the Christian faith,” than by 
an endeavour to show how ecclesiastical opinion, reflecting either 
the life or the philosophy of a particular age, had either obscured 
or materialised the spiritual significance of the great central facts 
Which constitute the Christianity of Christ, and of the first missiona- 
ries who published his teaching to the world. And asimilar latitude 
has been claimed by Mr. Jackson, for the ground on which he takes 
his stand, and on which, to our entire satisfaction, he holds his own, 
the point which he seeks to establish being that human nature has 
bd “natural religion” of its own. Mr. Jackson would add, with 
Tertullian, that “the human soul is naturally Christian.” It will 
at once occur to the reader who is acquainted with the Thirty-nine 
Articles to observe that Mr. Jackson has, in this assertion—a 








* The Doctrine of Retribution. Fi 
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fundamental one, be it noted, in his lectur ted himself to 
a much more serious charge of heresy than was produced even 
against Bishop Hampden. For it is affirmed in one of these, Article 
xviii., that ‘‘ they also are to be had accursed that presume to say 
that every man shall be saved by the law orsect which he professeth, 
so that he be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and 
to the light of Nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out 
unto us only the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must be 
saved.” Mr. Jackson, however, has entirely protected himself 
against all righteous accusation touching his belief in our 
need of the higher aid which has been brought within the 
sphere of the human will and conscience by the mediation of 
Christ, by the simple fact that in his able and eloquent lectures, 
he is concerned, in the first instance, not so much with the 
dynamics of revelation, as with the statics of human nature. His 
contention, in the present volume, is not, so to speak, apologetic, 
but philosophic ; and his great question is not, ‘*‘ What is Christ- 
ianity ?” but, “‘ What is the human nature to which it appeals? ” 

In answering this question, Mr. Jackson, with his characteristic 
candour and width of vision, makes two great admissions. He 
says that ‘‘ evolution” may be the true hypothesis on which to 
account for man as he now is,—certainly ‘‘the paragon of animals ;” 
and for us, Gentiles, he adds, it may be quite impossible to do 
more than estimate approximately the deepening, the heightening, 
the assuredness of the ethical judgments, which have become a 
portion of our inheritance, or “heredity,” since the Hebrew 
Gospel first found a home in the British consciousness. But as 
children of the Inductive Philosophy, our inquiry, first of all, 
must be an interrogation of facts as they exist. And here, as the 
outcome of nature and of history, we find a phenomenon, humanity, 
a part of nature, yet intrinsically at variance with its merely 
mechanical or invariable sequences, and we are constrained to ask 
what it is, whence it is, and whither it naturally tends, if any- 
whither ? But where, of whom, or of what, shall we make the 
inquiry? Mr. Jackson replies, begin with what is nearest. He says, 
interrogate consciousness. But if you like, before concluding that 
you have obtained its final or legitimate award, subject the contents 
of consciousness itself to the necessarian sensationalism of Hume, to 
the freezing process of Paley, to the wizard fires of Schelling’s doc- 
trine of identity, to the primitive and privative exhausted receiver 
of the nihilo-genetic absolutism of the Hegelian methodology, to 
the dogmatic nescience of the Positivists, represented by M. 
Littré—perhaps the most pronounced son of ‘the eldest daughter 
of the Catholic Church” in Europe—make the experiment all 
round, possessing your soul in patience the while, and Mr. Jack- 
son maintains, what Guizot* had previously affirmed in the em- 
phatic and eloquent words, which we venture here to quote, that 
“you may interrogate the human race in all time, and in all 
places, in all states of society, and in all grades of civilisation, 
and you will find men everywhere, and always, believing spon- 
taneously in facts and causes Leyond the sensible world, beyond this 
ever-operating system called Nature.” 

We must postpone Mr. Jackson’s great interrogation of con- 
sciousness for a little, in order that, first of all, we may observe 
his results in the light of John Stuart Mill’s verdict on “ this 
ever-opetating system called Nature.” Mr. Mill did not find 
‘‘ Nature” at all to his liking. In fact, though he does not say 
so much in express terms, he looked on the savagery of many of 
Nature’s procedures, which certainly have ‘‘ no respect of persons,” 
with the eyes of Marcion, whose heresy consisted in the affirma- 
tion that Christ had come to deliver us from the malevolence and 
the maleficence of the Demiurge, who created the material world. 
To live according to Nature—an expression which will remind our 
readers of the fixed idea of the philosopher in Johnson's Rasselas 
—would be, in Mr. Mill's estimate, to commit crimes for which 
men are hanged every day. ‘There is no discrimination, no pity 
in Nature. The Lisbon earthquake engulphed saint and sinner 
alike, and the barbarian theology of the inhabitants of Melita, 
who concluded, when the viper fastened on St. Paul’s hand, that 
he was a murderer whom, though he had escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance suffered not to live, but who changed their mind when 
they saw no harm come to him, and straightway said that he was 
a god, is confuted by daily experience. ‘There is no morality in 
Nature apart from man, though, as Mr. Jackson demonstrated in 
his Philosophy of Natural Theology, which we reviewed recently in 
these columns, there are tokens of mind everywhere. 

In the second place, if phenomenal nature supplies no accept- 
able ethical principle for human meditation or human action— 
though we know that to the mind of Christ, the great providential 
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laws symbolised or evidenced in ‘the lilies of the field” and in 
“the fowls of the air,” were suggestive of profoundest trust in 
the care of the Almighty Law-giver for His human children— 
jet us see whether we can safely dispense with Mr. Jackson's 
findings, by substituting in their place, as the motive and sanction 
for the highest life of man, the principle of the greatest happiness, 
or that of general utility. 

Of course it is self-evident that the means ordained by a per- 
fectly wise and perfectly righteous Creator for accomplishing the 
end, which was eternally purposed in initiating, by an act of un- 
constrained will, the evolution of the world, must have been the 
best possible. It is equally self-evident that from the Great 
Husbandman of ‘ force,” to whom the end is involved in the 
beginning, and in the development of whose world-programme all 
means must be consentaneous, each effect utilising the impact of 
its immediate cause, and itself become a cause in turn, passing on 
a “‘transigent,” yet ‘‘ conservative,” energy to the proximate 
sequence, no moral mandate could issue the fulfilment of which 
entailed a fruitless, much less a pernicious, combination of cir- 
cumstances. And consequently there is a meaning attachable to 
the expression ‘ Utilitarian,” which entitles a moral philosophy 
which claims it as the expression of its own differentia to a respectful 
consideration, The man who, before accepting an invitation to 
dinner, or ordering a new suit of clothes, or ‘‘ proposing” toa 
young lady, or playing a game with his children, or writing an 
article, or going to church, or plunging into a roaring flood to 
save a drowning drunkard, would, as a matter of course, first ask 
himself the question whether he was about to contribute to the 
ttilities of the universe, would doubtless, though a great bore both to 
himself and to all others, be a “‘ reverend” person in the eyes of 
Lord Cairns, though not accorded the designation by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. Butit so happens that simply we are not omniscient. 
We can predict in spheres in relation to which we haveno conscious 
moral obligation, and no power whatever, of modifying action, 
what will happen to-morrow or millions of years from the present 
date—if all things should ‘‘ continue as they are ” now—which is 
just the question, however, which Science at present decides in 
the negative—but in the region which touches most closely, in 
Bacon's words, ‘‘ our bosom and our business,” and in which fore- 
#ight might seem to be fraught with so many advantages, we are 
stone-blind as to futurities; and if we were to be guided in our 
activities only by deliberate estimate of the consequences likely, 
or all but certain, to ensue from our conduct—consequences, that 
is, not primarily affecting our own sense of truth, of righteous- 
ness, of purity, of honour, in a word, of manhood,—the mens 
conscia recti—but the world at large—so many “ considerations” 
would give us ‘‘ pause,” that in the end we should all become 
Hamlets, freely speculating upon all things, whether dreamed of 
or not, in our varied philosophies, but doing nothing. Now itis Mr. 
Jackson’s contention that, in our ignorance of what, with re- 
ference to the highest utility, it would be most conducive to the 
welfare of society, for us at any given moment to undertake, 
there is ‘“‘a sure word of prophecy” in the human soul 
itself, ‘‘a light that shineth in a dark place,” and that in 
giving heed to this natural, but, at the same time, supra- 
natural illumination, we can advance boldly, and do the duty 
which lies nearest to us, with all our hearts, not, indeed, knowing 
whither we go, so far as any outside considerations are con- 
sidered, but assured by the testimony of our own consciousness 
that the attributes of the Right, and the True, and the Neigh- 
bourly are indefeasible, and that in thinking, in willing, and 
doing the very best which is apparent to us, we are rendering 
obedience to the very law of our lives. Natural religion, i.e., the 
religion which has its sanction in the deepest recesses of 
human nature, speaks in this wise: ‘This do, and thou 
shalt live.” Natural religion, according to Mr. Jackson, 
proclaims with unfaltering emphasis that that which 
is born of the fiesh is flesh, and flesh only, but that 
there is a spirit in man which can and ought to defy 
the flesh, to buffet it, to keep it under, and he adduces many 
illustrations, which he elaborates with great earnestness and great 
eloquence, to show that in order to be true to himself and to the 
law which constitutes him a free, rational, and responsible 
creature, man has triumphed over all the appeals of his lower 
nature—nay, more, over those of love and life itself—consenting 
to torture, to death, rather than forfeit the approval of his own 
conscience. But if it is replied that the claims of conscience are 


altogether transcendental, and must be repudiated by the science 
which can only legitimately take note of phenomena which appeal 
mainly to the senses, Mr. Jackson makes answer,—(1st), ‘‘ Was it 
from the senses that we gained our incontestable geometrical 








axioms? (2nd) was it from the senses that we gained our w- 
deniable law of the contradictory in logic? (3rd) was it from 
the senses that we formed our induction of the inevitable ‘uni- 
formity of Nature’s sequences, seeing that while experiment veri. 
fies the belief, we have had no experience wide enough to justify 
us in holding it? And on the basis of these analogical i 

of supra-sensuous but verifiable first principles of the human 
reason, he claims for the affirmations of the will and conscience a 
similar acceptance in their pronouncement that Right and Wro 
are eternally at variance, that each must have, and prophesies, its 
Retribution,—that is, must have its own paid back to it in ful] 
measure, subject, however, to the condition unveiled by Christ, 
that mercy is sovereign over all law. 

In his eight lectures, which treat of the “ Subject in 
Perspective,” of the ‘“‘ Answer of Conscience,” of “ Scepticism 
when Thorough,” of ‘ First Principles” (this, as we think, the 
ablest of all), of the ‘‘ Prerogative of Humanity,” of ‘‘Man’s Inner 
Law and Life,” of ‘‘ Growth, Trial, and Triumph,” of “ Absolute 
Truth, and the Solemn Hereafter,” Mr. Jackson has supplied 
us with one of the ablest defences of the Christian Faith, by his 
careful consideration of the human nature to which that Faith 
brings its message. We rise from his pages with a freshened and 
deepened sense of our responsibilities, our duties, and our hopes 
as men, and if here and there a somewhat florid rhetoric is just a 
trifle incongruous in the case of a writer who possesses so remark. 
ably, as Mr. Jackson does, the faculty of delicate metaphysical 
analysis, of stating psychological and ethical problems in their 
very severest, abstract form; of Rembrandt-like representation 
of character, as evidenced in his admirably-contrasted portraits 
of David Hume and Emmanuel Kant, both as men and ag 
moral teachers; and of diligently hunting a fallacy into its 
inmost den, as exhibited in his masterly and original treat- 
ment of the ‘easy philosophy” of David Hume, it must be 
remembered, in qualification, that it was especially young Oxford 
to which, in the first instance, he addressed himself. Mr, 
Jackson, of set purpose, made his homilies lecture-sermons; and 
while he has, in many passages of rigid logic, discussed, as 
only a subtle and practised dialectician could do, the critical 
questions which arise between the sceptic or the positive dog- 
matist on the one hand, and the believer in the facts and laws of 
the human consciousness on the other, his chief anxiety was to 
awaken his under-graduate hearers to the earnest study of pure 
philosophy—a study which, to judge from the latest accounts, is 
not much in favour on the banks of the Isis—and to make patent 
to them by illustration, as well as by argument, that if ‘‘ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” man’s nature itself is utterly inexplic- 
able, is a solecism in a world of law, and order, and cause; that 
the heroic deeds of martyrs, and all self-sacrificing men, are 
utterly enigmatic, nor less so the great moral lessons, “ writ 
large,” in letters of fire and blood,” as in the first French Revo- 
lution, without reference to a spiritual Creator, who made man in 
his own image, and whose laws, in the cases alike of individuals 
and nations, not only vindicate of themselves their own divine and 
dynamical authority now, and work so potently that, as Macbeth 
says, we still “‘ have judgment here,—here, on this bank and shoal 
of 'Time,” but by their uncompromising aloofness from all limita- 
tions of space and time, proclaim themselves to be eternal. Be- 
cause they live, man must live also, while, being ultimate and 
sovereign in their claims, they must reign, and at last bring all 
humanity under loving subjection to their sway. Mr. Jackson's 
lectures are a truly reconstructive contribution to British 
philosophy, and his genial, manly, and impressive exhortations 
to the youth of Oxford command our sincere sympathy. 





A FARMER'S VACATION.* 
We must confess we approached this volume with feelings of 
pleasurable anticipation. The comparative rarity of American 
works of travel, which appeal to anything but the risible faculties 
of the reader, and the still greater rarity of the Transatlantic 
tourist who finds in the countries of Europe anything to interest 
him, or to admire, disposed us to thank Mr. Waring for at least 
an honest attempt in a better direction. The attempt has been 
made with so much labour and care, that it is sad to have to 
state that the result is failure. The short preamble, which 
stands in lieu of preface, says that the ‘papers here collected 
are notes of a trip through some of the Netherland provinces, 
parts of Normandy and Brittany, and the Channel Islands, made 
in August and September, 1873.” We trusted that the name of the 
Farmer's Vacation denoted that the author had rested for a while 


* A Farmer's Vacation. By George E. Waring, jun. Boston: James Osgood 
and Co. 
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his ordinary occupations, and crossed the seas in search of 
change of scene and thought. But unfortunately, Mr. Waring’s 
idea of a vacation is to carry his farming habits of thought with 
him, and to view Europe, or the portion of it he traverses, chiefly 
through bucolic spectacles. We are quite aware that there are 
many readers to whom such a lengthy account of the drainage and 
gigantic draining-machines of Holland will prove interesting, 
but all must allow that it is out of place in a book of autumn 
travel taken professedly as a holiday. The account is in itself a 
fairly good one. Mr. Waring has evidently studied the subject, 
and if he should hereafter publish the result of his experience 
anencumbered by his travelling digressions and reminiscences. 
it will prove a valuable work of reference on this subject, and the 
illustrations of the pumping-engines are very carefully drawn and 
executed. However, more than half this work is taken up with 
notes of travel, interspersed with historical allusions, and it is 
here that the oppressive heaviness of Mr. Waring’s style becomes 
painfully evident. No one is expected to be particularly eloquent 
in a description of a large forcing-pump or a gigantic sluice, and 
therefore the absence of any graces of diction is not noticeable. 
But it is when an author has to describe and render interesting 
the little every-day incidents of Continental travel that the reader 
discovers whether or not heis possessed of thekeen perception of the 
humorous, the large-hearted sympathy with other races and ideas 
than our own, and the subtle appreciation of nature,—all of which 
are needed in an author whose path lies over a country already well 
known and frequently described. The first three chapters, which are 
devoted to Holland, its drainage, and its farming, are quite the 
best part of the book, and redeem it from being utterly tedious 
and common-place ; but even here we notice the excessive length 
of sentence which is one of Mr. Waring’s chief peculiarities, and 
the use of Dutch words instead of their English synonyms. As 
an instance of this, take the following description of the houses 
on the road from Nieuwe Schans to Groningen :— 

“As well as we could judge, they were all of similar character— 

large, handsome, three-storey, stone or brick houses, well built and 
substantial, with a hedge-like row of clipped trees along the front—cut 
low to admit the sun to sleeping-room windows—and in front of these, 
neat gardens, with good grass and showy flowers; running out from 
the back of the house, which its peak often overtops, and beyond which 
its low eaves project far on each sido, is the huge, red-tiled roof of the 
barn, large enough for the complete housing of the crops of the farm, 
for the comfortable accommodation of all its live stock, and for the 
shelter of all implements.” 
This roof must, indeed, be huge to contain crops, cattle, and 
implements,—but perhaps the barn is meant. We must, how- 
ever, leave this portion of the work, to speak a little of the narra- 
tive and descriptive notes on the Bight of La Manche and the 
Channel Islands. 

Mr. Waring has nothing new or interesting to tell his Trans- 
atlantic brethren of such towns as Rouen, Caen, &c., but limits 
his remarks to a few architectural details, and some few historical 
allusions, of which the following, about Caen, will give our readers 
a fair idea :— 

“ At Caen, too, we had barely time to drive to the citadel, to the 

beautiful, fine Norman Church of St. Stephen, founded by William the 
Conqueror, and holding his remains, which were brought hither after 
his death in the Priory of St. Gervais at.Rouen, whither he was carried 
after his curious injury. He was watching the conflagration of Mantes, 
when the wind blew a burning ember upon his horse’s croup, making 
him plunge violently, throwing his rider against the high pommel of 
his saddle with such force as to cause his lingering death.” 
This anecdote, though interesting, scarcely conveys an adequate 
idea of the fine, old town of Caen, and is, besides, presumably 
known to some of his countrymen. At Rouen, what with wonder 
at the architecture, and recollections of the Maid of Orleans, Mr. 
Waring seems to have become slightly muddled. The following 
quotation will show the strange jumble of ideas, and serve as a 
further specimen of the author's florid style :— 

“Ten chimney-stacks to one church-tower (fine though they be), 
and broad, handsomely-built, Paris-like streets, leading to the hotel on 
the quay, in front of which are the steamers and barges, and cotton- 
bales and drays of commerce, shock, with their nineteenth-century air, 
a mind prepared only for narrowness and crookedness, and butting top- 
Stories, and the richness of the most florid of all Gothic architecture, 
and the memory of the martyred Jeanne d’Are.” 

This is a good example of the style of historical allusion with 
which Mr. Waring is continually favouring his readers, but on the 
next page, there is another, and almost a better one, again in re- 
ference to the Maid of Orleans. ‘The donjon tower—in which 
J eanne d’Are, in her military apparel and loaded with irons, was 
interrogated by the prelates, who condemned her to be burned 
alive—still stands, in suggestive proximity to the railway-station.” 
Whether the idea suggested to Mr. Waring’s mind is that of 


from 


it existed in her time, or that of the facilities it would have 
afforded to the Transatlantic tourists of that era (had there been 
any) of witnessing her execution, we are unable to determine ; our 
readers are welcome to take either interpretation. But, en revanche, 
if Mr. Waring has nothing interesting to say about such well- 


that is uninteresting to say of some of the smaller Dutch towns, 
which he describes at great length and with tedious minuteness. 
The cleanliness of the people and the streets appears to excite his 
unbounded admiration. He declares with ingenuous wonder that 
the Dutch streets are cleaner than Union Square or Fifth Avenue. 
Judging from our own experience, this is not very high 
praise, but there is no doubt he intends it for such. The latter 
portion of this book, descriptive of the Channel Islands, calls for 
little remark. 

When our author can speak of farming matters, or any cognate 
topic, he is quite at home, but in other respects his descriptions 
and remarks are dull and guide-booky. They are, however, fairly 
accurate, as a rule, though he makes sometimes such an 
extraordinary remark as to wonder why the Jersey people speak 
French. It would be strange if they did not, and it seems rather 
incorrect to hear the old Norman-French there spoken styled a 
rude language. Perhaps the most eloquent of the passages in this 
work is that descriptive of the escutcheon of a Jersey cow, which 
concludes some fifteen pages which treat of this animal. We 
have only space to notice the final paragraph of this description, 
but refer our readers to page 205 for further particulars :— 
‘“‘ Whatever may be the reader’s opinion as to the value 
of the escutcheon, surely no one would pretend that such an 
escutcheon as this could be in any way detrimental, nor has the 
writer ever seen such a one on a cow which did not perform well 
with the pail.” This is in reference to what Mr. Waring calls the 
ideal escutcheon, and is, to our minds, quite conclusive ; indeed 
we confess with shame that till we reached the end of this book, 
the heraldic attributes of kine were utterly unknown to us. With 
two more short chapters on Guernsey and Sark, and a statistical 
account of the climate of the Channel Islands, the book concludes, 
and we can fancy the author saying at the close, like Canning’s 
clergyman, ‘‘I hope you liked my sermon,—I endeavoured not to 
be tedious ;” but we fear, in truth, we should have to make the 
same answer as the statesman did,—‘‘ And yet,—you were.” 


THE LAND OF “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.”* 
THERE is probably no man, however blasé or care-worn, who 
does not, if he would confess it, remember with a feeling of 
affection the story-books of his early days. Has any one ever 





by the perusal of every stage in his wonderful history ? and does 
not ‘ the scent of the roses’’ still hang round the Arabian Nights, 
and make the mere mention of them stir up whole hosts of 
delightful recollections, so that even in these days of dispelled 
illusions a kind of glamour still hangs over Baghdad and other 
Eastern cities, causing the traveller to wander forth to visit them, 
and the untravelled to read with renewed curiosity every book 
about them which issues from the Press. Mr. Fogg has taken 
advantage of this feeling in his choice of a title, and this, with the 
additional attraction of an introduction by Bayard Taylor, may 
very probably cause the book to sell. Whether, however, the 
buyer will be fully satisfied with his bargain is another question. 
For ourselves, we consider that we have been unfairly dealt with, 
and that expectations have been raised which are far from being 
gratified. Half of Mr. Fogg’s book is taken up with the oft-told 
tale of a journey through Egypt and the Holy Land, and as he 
confesses to being aware that more than two hundred books have 
already been written upon the subject, he need not, it is clear, have 
added tothe number. Moreover, the list of travellers who have 
given us their experiences of travel in the more remote parts of 
the East, and given them much better than Mr. Fogg has done, 
is neither short nor insignificant, although we are informed by Mr. 
Bayard Taylor that the writer is with but one exception the first 
American to make report of what he has seen, even in his less ex- 
tended range of observation. For be it known that Mr. Fogg did 
not reach Nineveh, and caught but the barest glimpse of Babylon, 

having with difficulty made good a very hasty retreat to Baghdad 
after the plague had broken out at Kerbela, and all legitimate 
communication had been cut off between the two cities. In fact, 

he tells us that his return had been despaired of by his friends in 

the city of the Khalifs, who welcomed him accordingly with quite 





* Avrabistan ; or, the Land of “ The Arabian Nights.” By William Percy Fogg, A.M. 
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rapturous demonstrations. When Mr. Bayard Taylor talks there- 
fore of his friend’s description of the ruins of Babylon, he should, 
at the same time, have told us that it was given at second-hand, 
and that his account of Nineveh is extracted from the works of 
Layard and of Rawlinson. Of Baghdad, however, Mr. Fogg 
speaks from actual observation, and as he spent some time there, 
and at Marghil, and saw something of the life of the people and 
much of that of the English residents, this part of his book is 
pleasant reading, being a record of actual experience. His de- 
scription of a first sight of Baghdad is very attractive. He says :— 
“To receive a favourable impression of Baghdad, one should approach 
it, as it was my good-fortune to do, in an early morning in spring. For 
miles below we had been passing through groves of date-palms and 
orange-treos, and the fragrance of their blossoms was almost oppressive. 
The Tigris is here nearly half-a-milo wide, and flows in a broad, full 
stream, washing the buildings and gardens on either side. The city 
seems half buried in palm-trees, which rise above the buildings in every 
direction, but far above the palms tower the cupolas and minarets, 
ornamented with coloured glazed tiles, arranged in arabesque designs. 
The houses facing the river are not imposing in height and style of 
architecture. They are evidently dwellings, and not places of business. 
The numerous lattices, projecting windows, and verandahs looking out 
upon the stream give them a picturesque and agreeable appearance. 
Many houses have small gardens facing the river, where one can see 
the bright spring flowers and latticed awnings of wood or canvas, 
under which are seats and divans, suggestive of the coolness and com- 
fort of an out-door lounge.” 
Mr. Fogg was on board of one of Lynch and Co.’s river-steamers, 
which, to his surprise, was soon surrounded by goophas, that most 
ancient form of boat—the coracle of our forefathers—circular in 
form, made of wicker-work, thickly covered with bitumen, and 
sometimes with hide, and adorned in many instances with cowrie- 
shells, ‘The goopha is very rapidly propelled by two men with 
short paddles, and owing to its lightness is able to convey as 
many men as can stand upright in it, or it will contain twenty 
sheep. Horses, too, are ferried across the river in this way. A lofty 
tower, the minaret of some mosque which has fallen to utter 


decay, afforded to Mr. Fogg a bird’s-eye view of the city and its | 


environs, giving him also a peep into the open-air bedrooms upon 
the roofs of the houses which lay beneath him clearly exposed to 
view. North and south, following the course of the river, are 
dense groves of palm and orange-trees, while on every other 
side the sandy desert stretches up to the very walls. The gilded 
domes of the tombs of the Imaums, and the white, cone-shaped 
resting-place of the beautiful Zobeide, wife of Haroun~al-Raschid, 
are seen at some distance, and yet farther off stands the solitary 
Akar-kuf (or, as he calls it, Akker-goof), that singular and most 
ancient building composed of bricks cemented by clay, a layer of 
reeds alternating with every seven courses of bricks. Mr. Fogg, 
however, does not appear to have visited this remarkable monu- 
ment, merely mentioning it as one of the salient points of the 
panorama. We need not be surprised at the writer's rendering of 
some Eastern names, since, after the fashion of his country, he 
prefers to use to a certain extent phonetic spelling, leaving out 
letters in some words where we are accustomed to use double 
consonants, and adding them in others in a very singular way. 
He tells one or two amusing stories of Eastern manners. On one 


occasion, he and a friend, meeting a Moslem in a very muddy | 


street, where both parties were picking their way close against the 
wall, the Englishman who was foremost halted, and motioned to 


the man to get out of the way ; but the follower of the Prophet, | 


objecting to such a proceeding, merely salaamed profoundly, and 
pointing to the mud, ingenuously called out, “In the name 
of the most merciful God, take the mud yourself!” On 
another occasion, being at dinner in Baghdad, Mr. Fogg 


was startled by a terrific din, which increased every moment, | 


until it culminated in such an uproar, that it seemed as if the 
whole population had assembled on the house-tops armed with pots 
and pans, which they beat with a fearful clatter, shouting at the 
same time @ qui mieux. ‘The cause of this excitement proved to be 
an eclipse of the moon, and the noise was intended to frighten 
away the jin who, according to popular superstition, had caught 
hold of the planet. ‘The remedy was effectual in due course of 
time, but not till many a cooking utensil had had its bottom 
knocked out by the energetic pounding it received during the 
process. As Baghdad now, however, possesses a printing-office, 
as well as an orphan asylum and a hospital, it may be supposed 
that increasing civilisation will soon put an end to such amusing 
barbarisms. Mr. Fogg visited the arsenal, where about sixty 
men were engaged under an English engineer in putting together 
two flat-bottomed river steamers, manufactured on the Clyde and 
intended for the navigation of the upper Euphrates. He describes 


Redif Pasha as a man of great energy and considerable enlighten- | 
ment, taking great interest in every scheme for the improvement of | 


the country under his government, and in particularin the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, which the author speaks of as actually com 
probably considering the Aleppo line as part of a great whole to be 
hereafter completed, an event not very probable in the present 
state of Turkish finance, unless it should be the work of some other 
power. England, indeed, appears blind to her interest in the 
matter, but far-seeing Russia caused surveys of the whole route to 
be made more than two years ago, and it is quite possible that 
should we ever awake to its advantages, we may find effectually 
barred againt us the great highway to India which we neglected 
to secure. Even supposing that the purchase of the Khediye’s 
shares in the Suez Canal should secure the neutrality of 

a second and shorter line of communication with our Indian 
Empire would always be of value, irrespectively of the gain 
which would accrue to commerce, and in time of war the posses- 
sion of such a rapid means for the transit of troops might alter 
the very destinies of a nation. 

To return to Mr. Fogg, his hasty retreat from Kerbela, includ. 
ing the way in which, by means of judicious administrations of 
brandy and Bass’s ale, and the singing of negro melodies, he 
overcame the scruples of the Governor, so as to obtain his per- 
mission to break the quarantine, and make a moonlight flitting, 
is amusingly described, as are also his Baghdad experiences, The 
dogs, the donkeys, and black slayes appear to have made an 
impression on him. With the first and last we are all familiar, 
but large, white donkeys, with their tails and ears dyed bright 
| red, and their bodies spotted with the same colour, and splen- 
didly caparisoned, must certainly be a remarkable sight, and it 
seems that Baghdad is famous throughout the East for its breed 
|of white asses. The English residents seem to lead a very 

sociable and pleasant life, and to be exceedingly hospitable to 
| strangers. As Mr. Fogg was travelling, however, with Mr, Finnis, 
| one of the firm of Lynch and Co., he may have been indebted to 
| that circumstance for a specially friendly reception ; at all events, 
he seems to have found his stay thoroughly enjoyable, and to have 
| left the place with regret. The climate he considers healthy, the 
| great heat of one portion of the year being provided against by 
living in the serdébs or underground-apartments, and keeping the 
| punkahs constantly going ; milk, butter, and wine being cooled, in 
| the absence of ice, by evaporation in porous vessels, and reduced to 
| as low a temperature as is considered wholesome. The evening meal 
is taken, during the summer months, upon the roof or terrace, and 
‘there also you sleep. ‘The cup of coffee and chibouk are followed 
| by an early ride, after which a bath and a meal, answering to the 
| little breakfast of India, precede the day’s work, which, however, 
| does not seem to be overwhelming, since the regular breakfast 
/comes off at noon, and after it a siesta. Another hour or two 
| may then be given to business, if, as the author remarks, you 
| have anything to do, and then another ride or a game of croquet, 
| or quoits in a date-garden, or a stroll through the “ green lanes,” 
‘fills up the time until dinner, after which there is always whist, 
which lasts till midnight. Altogether, according to Mr. Fogg, 
| English life at Baghdad seems to be largely made up of the dolce 
far niente, but though he seems to have appreciated a lounge on 
the grass under citron and orange-trees, he was equally ready for 
the good sport to be enjoyed from the deck of the steamer when 
ascending the Tigris. ‘The game consisted of wild boar, antelopes, 
jackals, and water-fowl, but on one occasion Captain Cowley is 
said to have shot four lions on the Euphrates; these animals 
were, however, taken at a disadvantage, having been on a small 
island when a sudden rise in the river had cut off their retreat to 
the bank. The Mesopotamian lion is usually without a mane, 
although upon the Karun river some have been found with a 
long, black one. Such a lion, the author tells us, is called a 
Kaffir, or infidel, the maneless lions being Mussulmans. These 
latter, if properly adjured, may be induced to spare life, on the 
suppliant’s making an orthodox confession of faith, while the un- 
believing lion has no mercy! We suppose Mr. ogg would hardly 
like to put the truth of this story to the test, although he is 
gullible enough to believe and to expect his readers to accept the 
statement that “‘ Yankeedonia” is a proper Arabic word, and the 
correct designation for the New World. 











FORCE AND SENSATION.* 
Prruaps there never was a time when the tendency of inquirers 
in the debatable region that separates yet connects Physics and 
Philosophy to reduce everything to the identity of a common 
principle was so general as now. The search after unity is, of 





* The Physics and Philosophy of the Senses; or, the Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relations. By R. 8. Wyld, F.R.S.E. London: Henry 8S. King and Oo. 
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mune, a0 old 08 speculation, the One and the Many haying exer- 

cised thinkers long before Plato. In these days, however, the 

impulse has laid fast hold of the experimentalist in science as 
than it has always been over the other. The attempt is made on 
the one side to run everything back to a mysterious fount of 
matter, in which lie latent marvellous powers, till the favouring 
eonditions for evolving the wonders of life and mind into real 
existence are found; while, on the other, a principle of 
idealism, in some one of its multitudinous forms, is affirmed 
with unabated confidence, as alone capable of accounting for 
reality. Mr. Lewes essays to solve all difficulties by identifying 
Sensation and Motion as the two sides of the one absolute 
principle, just as Hegel did in the opposite direction, by 
leading back all things to the identity of thought. Mr. 
Tyndall finds in material particles ‘ the promise and the 
potency” of all life, but he is less bold or less rash 
than the great German metaphysician, who not only asserted 
the original unity of thought and being, but professed to show 
the process by which thought, under the laws of its own nature, 
came to constitute all things. Some Hegelians, it is true, tell us 
their master did not mean to indicate any process as actually 
taking place in time, (for did he not contemplate everything su) 
specie eternitatis?) but only the essential structure of the universe 
as evolved in the mind of the Creator. Whatever may be thought 
of the German Idealists, the Materialists have much work to do 
before they can rival them. They must explain, if not how the 
potentia of the molecules came to be in them, yet under what 
laws the process of evolution was directed. The assumption of 
a latent power—the mere saying it is there—cannot be made a phi- 
losophy of evolution. Expianation by its very nature is the reduc- 
tion of phenomena under terms of thought, and the assertion of the 
essential identity of the subjective and objective sides of existence, 
however confidently made, is not even intelligible, if we eliminate 
first all that is peculiar to the subjective side, as is done when 
material particles are declared sufficient to account for existence. 
That is to say, there can be no Philosophy of Materialism without 
transferring to matter the attributes and powers that belong to 
mind; and the advocates of Materialism have not hesitated to do 
that. But before Materialism can take equal rank with Idealism as 
a theory of existence, a great gulf must be filled by the materialist, 
by exhibiting to us the powers and the process that, without aid 
from sensation and thought, develope matter into both. 

In view of this general tendency, it is interesting to observe at- 
tempts by inquirers from the metaphysical side to assimilate the 
nature of mind with that of matter, not by reducing the former to the 
latter, but without adopting the theory of idealism by elevating 
matter to mind. Itis only in this aspect that Mr. Wyld’s somewhat 
ponderous work deserves recognition. ‘The author is evidently 
an industrious and amiable man, but he has smothered a grain of 
metaphysical wheat in a bushel of what, if it were harsh to call it 
chaff, yet contains very little nourishment. Towards the close of 
the volume, he informs us that his principal pursuits in life have 
been “mercantile or professional,” but he has always had a par- 
tiality for philosophy, and he is now in a position to gratify the 
taste in the evening of his life. Happy the man who 
towards the close of his life can surrender himself to the 
pursuits which gratify his natural tastes, and by which he is 
able to hope he may give instruction to his fellows! Mr-. 
Wyld is to be congratulated that such is his position, but some- 
thing more than that is required to justify the publication of a 
big book on ‘‘ The Physics and Philosophy of the Senses.” The 
work is divided into six parts, and there are only two of these 
which are not superfluous. Parts II., IIL, and IV. treat of the 
“‘physies” of the senses, and contain detailed inquiries regarding 
physical laws and organs, the phenomena of sensibility, including 
vision, touch, &c., and a description of the nervous system,—all 
of which, though it shows commendable industry, must, as the 
work of an amateur depending on the researches of others for his 
results, be pronounced to be void of authority. In Part V. we 
have a critical sketch of some leading philosophical opinions 
and speculations, which does not profess to be either complete 
or exhaustive, Mr. Wyld tells us he contemplated giving a 
complete sketch, but knowing this subject was accessible to the 
reader in various well-known works, he abandoned the idea, and 
was content with selecting from his note-books such chapters as 
treated of men whose views illustrated modern thought. We 
have accordingly sketches of Plato, the Neo-Platonists, and the 
scholastic philosophy; and in modern philosophy, Descartes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Kant, and one or two others. It is hard to 

discover any principle that can have guided the selection, and 





well as the metaphysician, and is searcely less potent over the one 


'a brief indication of the opinions of the leaders of thought on the 
question under discussion would surely have been better than 
sketches of the careers and systems of a few taken at haphazard. 

| But we have done with criticism of Mr. Wyld’s mode of working, 

, Which is neither very interesting nor very profitable. Let us sce 

| what is the net outcome of his labours, the grain of good seed 

| which is the raison d’étre of his big book. With the Scottish 
| School of philosophy, to which he claims to belong, Mr. Wyld 
| secepts as ultimate the testimony of consciousness. But con- 
sciousness must be interpreted. We think, will, desiga, and are 

| conscious of these voluntary mental acts; therefore ‘‘we know 
| that we possess an acting, thinking, willing, designing principle.” 
| Our Ego is this principle, and comes into contact with something 
| not itself, which impedes its energy; and thus impressions are 
produced which reveal the existence of, and are the means of 
communication with, an external world. Now, Mr. Wyld’s position 
is, that as we only know of the existence of physical bodies by 
the power they have of affecting us, all that we are conscious 
of is, that what we call physical bodies do affect or act 
upon us. But power is a property of mind only known to us 
through the consciousness of our own efforts. If material atoms 
or particles have power to act upon us, they must possess or 
exercise force ; and since we have evidence that the atoms act 
upon each other, since there are new properties with every 
new arrangement or combination of them, why (he asks) not 
rid ourselves of the idea of material substance altogether? It 
is not necessary to accept it, in order to account for the actual 
phenomena, which are explicable on the assumption that the 
atoms are centres of organised force, whose various relations and 
connections suffice to explain all that we observe and know in the 
phenomena of material existence. Whence comes the power 
which the atoms exert? This question cannot be answered by a 
logical demonstration, but the author, accepting as a first prin- 
ciple the existence of an Infinite Mind, comes to the conclusion 
that He is the source of all the power or force we observe in the 
universe. The law of dynamical action is to be seen everywhere 
throughout the physical world, and as our own consciousness 
testifies to the conjunction of intelligence with power, we are 
justified (perhaps) in inferring that Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 
Power exist in necessary and eternal union, and that the world 
is the manifestation thereof. The intercourse of man with the 
physica] world is, then, “the intercourse of force with force, of 
mind with mind, of the finite with the infinite,” for the world, 
being a system sustained by infinite power and exhibiting proofs of 
plan or purpose, is an ever-present manifestation of the constant 
energy of the Supreme Being. The world is not a thing, as the 
materialist conceives it, but a system working out the purposes of 
the designer, and the antagonisms of balanced forces are but the 
means by which these purposes are fulfilled. 

Such, without going into details, is the theory explained in the 
volume before us. It will be seen that the author does not pro- 
fess to have excogitated or constructed a system of philosophy, 
for he confines himself to one position, and his whole work is in- 
tended to illustrate that. It is not, however, a reasoned system, 
for the source of finite existence in the Infinite is obtained per 
saltum, no attempt being made to bridge the gulf logically separating 
the two. Further, everything is assumed at the outset by the 
assertion—of which all that follows is an amplification—that ob- 
jects are possessed of powers similar to that of which we are con- 
scious when we act, or try to act, according to volition. It is 
right, however, to explain that Mr. Wyld, in answering the ques- 
tion of the origin of the powers of action, which, he says, we 
observe in physical bodies, does not profess to offer a demonstra- 





tion, but only ‘‘an inferential judgment.” He seems to claim 
more for his doctrine of the dynamical character of matter, but 
he is not clear himself on the subject, else why talk of dynamical 
bodies? What are dynamical bodies, if they are not material? 
Again, he does not tell us whether he regards the power or force 
as an actually existing principle, or as only the result or effect of 
such a principle. His words will admit of either interpretation. If, 
however, the force or power exists in and through the relations of 
material particles defined as centres of organised force, there is 
something more in the world than Egos and dynamical laws, and 
this something more, which has powers of resistance, as well as of 
action—which is passivity as well as activity—is no less clearly 
observable than the dynamical properties it possesses. 

The characteristic of Mr. Wyld’s philosophy (if we may so call 
it), in brief, is that he adheres, with the Scottish school, to the testi- 
mony and truth of consciousness, and yet seeks to show that the 
fundamental contrast between mind and matter revealed in con- 





sciousness has no reality. In other words, he interprets conscious 
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ness arbitrarily, for the reality of the external world cannot be 
accepted without at the same time accepting the fact that it re- 
veals difference as well as identity. A philosophical interpretation 
of consciousness leaves us with both mind and matter, and it does 
so because they are revealed to us not only in association, but in 
contrast or conflict with each other. The bridge from the one to 
the many is not to be constructed by virtually eliminating the 
many. Though in the opposite direction, and like Berkeley, for 
pious purposes, Mr. Wyld suppresses one of the terms,—that is 
to say, does what he so strongly condemns the Materialists for doing. 
His view is a faint reflex of Leibnitz’s monadology, but not 
wrought into the consistency of a system, and is therefore a mere 
isolated point, which, even if proved true, would take us but a little 
way in supplying a philosophical theory of existence. 
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Letters from Russia in 1875. By E. J. Reed, C.B., M.P., &e. Re- 
printed from the Zimes, with a Preface. (John Murray.)—These are 
the letters which attracted a good deal of attention, at the timo of their 
publication in the Times newspaper. They have been reprinted, in 
compliance with many requests from friends “and others,” as their 
author somewhat oddly puts it. Mr. Reed is a vigorous controversialist, 
and in general writes with a degree of polish and literary skill not 
always possessed by persons of strong views or of great practical 
ability. Besides describing and discussing the merits of the circular 
ironclads, the ‘ Novogorod’ and ‘ Admiral Popoff,’ Mr. Reed has a good 
deal to say of the social condition of the Russian towns he visited, of 
the manners and life of the Imperial Court, the state of the Crimea, &c. 
All this is told with the pen of a ready writer, and of an observant 
man of the world, The defect of these letters is a certain declamatory 
egotism, which is not altogether out of place in newspaper controversy, 
especially on professional questions, but which is unpleasing in more 
deliberate and permanent work. 

Slippery Ground. By Lewis Wingfield. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—Mr. Wingfield, we suppose, has seen many things, and knows some- 
thing about some out-of-the-way places. And he has certainly studied 
recent revelations about commercial dishonesty with considerable dili- 
gence. The main plot of his novel is concerned with the adventures of 
a swindler, who raises money on forged warrants for goods that do not 
exist. This is not a very promising subject, but if Mr. Wingtield had 
kept steadily to it, and not diverted the reader’s attention by inter- 
minable episodes, something might have been made of it. But some 
strange perversity has made him write a novel of about double the 
ordinary length, and fill up the space which it would have been far 
better to economise with descriptions of men and things, drawn very 
probably from the life—for Mr. Wingfield has, to do him justice, some 
art of this kind—but insufferably tedious. And then there is the 
trick which Charles Dickens is responsible for having invented, of the 
perpetual iteration of some characteristic of demeanour. The gigantic 
Caddich and the smiling Twistleton become troublesome beyond descrip- 
tion. Let Mr. Wingfield shorten his next novel by two-thirds, and 
diminish his characters from a regiment to a moderate-sized company, 
and he may write what others besides critics may be able to read. 

The School-boy Saint. A Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la 
Perrie. By Mrs. J. F. Mitchell. (J.T. Hayes.)—Decalogne de la Perrie 
was born about the middle of the last century, not very far from Amiens, 
He died in his seventeenth year, showing all the notes of a genuine 
saint of the Roman type. His was a character of which it is hardly 
possible for an Englishman brought up in the customary traditions of 
this country to judge. Anything more unlike the ordinary English 
school-boy it would be impossible to conceive. These are not, indeed, in- 
capable of devotion in its ascetic form, but they never resemble so strange 
a development as was this young Picard saint. The author tells us that 
his life is read, and with effect, at French schools as a preparation for 
first Communion. We could not recommend it for a similar purpose 
here, but it is a remarkable study of life, and older readers at least may 
find a profit in noting it. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Mitchell has 
gone out of her way to make it distasteful in some respects to English 
Churchmen. No one would have complained of the lad’s Roman notions 
but why does she go out of her way to try and reconcile them with 
Anglicanism. 

My Young Alcides, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2 vols. (Macmillan). 
—Miss Yonge has ingeniously applied to the legend of Hercules the 
method which Miss Thackeray has used with our fairy-tales. “The 
Young Alcides” comes from a stock-farm in Australia to face the diffi- 
culties of a peculiarly complicated position in English life. He starts 
with the burden of a fatal folly committed in his boyhood upon him, and 
like his prototype in Greek story, accident has made him not the master 
of the small kingdom which he has to manage, but the minister of a 
less worthy lord. The tale is worked out with much skill, and holds 
the attention with an unfailing interest. It is a somewhat irritating 
affectation—if the word may be used without offence—that the old 











Inheritani,” “The Lion of Neme Heath,” Lord Erymanth,” and #0 ons 


But this is the merest trifle, in comparison with the sterling merit 
the story. The hero is a really grand figure. Miss Yonge “a 
better than most novelists—male or female—how to make her men : 
manly. Perhaps the cousin, whom a few months’ precedence has gi 
the place which seems the other’s right, is too consistently silly, too 
much of a foil, but the general effect is admirable. And Dermot, with 
his inexhaustible gaiety, is meant for the true contrast to the serious, 
Harold. The story is of its nature too sad to take rank with the 
author’s most attractive works, but it is quite worthy of her powers, 

Diana Carew ; or, For a Woman's Sake. By Mrs. Forrester, 3 vols, 
(Harst and Blackett).—We do not like this novel at all, We would not ~ 
call it immoral, but its tone is low and worldly. Ofcourse, we shall be 
that the end is brought about by a very exalted and unworldly act of self. 
sacrifice ou the part of one of the characters, but this does not affect 
our opinion of the whole. The main part is the diary of an ingénue, 
who goes for the first time into society, and falls madly in love with a 
man who has nothing in his favour but his good looks. The young 
lady behaves with a strange want of self-restraint, and even of 
modesty; the hero is insufferably conceited and selfish, Of 
course, it is quite true that such people often do get the prizes and 
what seems the happiness of life, and it may be the business of 
a novelist to show that they do, but such a story should not be told 
without a very plain assertion of the real right and wrong. And then 
it is an odious thing to find the immorality of men taken, as it were, 
for granted, and mentioned in the lightest way. To us, it seemsg 
great sin against the dignity and honour of their sex, when women talk 
and write as if the unchastity of men were a matter of no account. We 
cannot help asking, now that much is being said about incorrect quo- 
tation, where Mrs. Forrester finds in her “favourite Shakespeare,”— 

“ What am I to Hecuba, or what is Hecuba to me?” 


Lectures on State Medicine, By F. S. B. Frangois De Chaumont, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.E. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The present volume com- 
prises six lectures delivered in May and June, 1875, before the Society 
of Apothecaries. The chief subjects treated of are,—the history of 
sanitation in this country during the last thirty years; general and 
special hygiene; air-supply and ventilation ; the arrangements of habi- 
tations; water, its purity and supply; soil in its relation to health; dis- 
posal of sewage; disposal of the dead ; food and drink, and their rela- 
tien to work; adulteration ; prevention of disease; laws of propagation 
of disease ; epidemics ; statistics, and their value. A brief account of 
the legal enactments at present in force, in relation to the subjects re- 
ferred to, is given at the close of each lecture, together with hints for 
future legislation. The most valuable and instructive lectures are those 
on air-supply and drainage, but the whole work has been well and 
carefully prepared, and will prove useful to all those who are in any 
way connected with the great work of sanitation. 


Dante and Beatrice. From 1282 to 1290. A Romance. By “ Roxburghe 
Lothian.” 2 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The writer of this romance 
appears to have made a careful study of the life and times of the 
great Italian poet, and to have been captivated, as many have been 
before him, with the immortal story of his love. Unfortunately it 
seems to have occurred to Mr. “Roxburghe Lothian ” that the story 
required resetting, and with much prolixity and amplification he has 
gone over the old, familiar ground, and out of the abundance of his know- 
ledge and the fertility of his imagination he has produced the two good- 
sized volumes before us. If he had given us the result of his labours in 
the form of studies or essays, we should have given him a more cordia} 
welcome. As it is, the progress of his ‘“ romance” is retarded and its 
interest reduced by the introduction of a vast number of extracts in 
several languages, and of a mass of historical lore, whose accuracy is 
vouched for by foot-notes on nearly every page, after the manner of the 
late Mr. Buckle, and with pretty nearly his copiousness. These, how- 
ever, and the appendices we have found the most readable parts of the 
romance. We cannot pretend to believe in a hermit “ of the Vallambrosan 
order,” who addresses Dante after this fashion, ‘‘ What the devil made 
him offend the black-robes ?” said the hermit, “ A murrain take the fools 
who are everlastingly making the world uncomfortable!” “Fools!” 
said I; ‘‘they be arrant knaves! A pack of sour-visaged, groaning, 
moaning, disagreeable greedy-guts are those Franciscan Inquisitors 
Nor is this sort of thing much better :—‘‘Oh, youth and loveliness, how 
witching are ye! Rare, and because rare, priceless! for who can com- 
mand ye, and hew brief, alas! your life!” &c. 


A Family Tree. By Albany de Fonblanque. 3 vols, (Bentley.)— 
A story cut into two parts by an interval of more than two centuries 
must be managed with unusual skill to be successful. Mr. de Fon- 
blanque is ingenious. “ The Roots of It” and “The Fruits of It,” as he 
is pleased to call the two acts of his drama, have a thread of connection 
between them which is not unskilfully woven, but we doubt whether 
the result will approve itself to readers. One thing is absolutely 
necessary in a novel, if it would really please. It must be clear. The 
reader may be utterly at a loss to know what is to happen, but he must 
be able to grasp, and grasp without any great effort of intelligence, of 
which indeed he is often incapable, the whole situation at avy given 
moment. This is not easy in the Family Tree. And so, though it is 


classical names are imitated, and that we hear of “The Arghouse | well written, though the situations are sometimes dramatic and the 
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king, it is hard reading. And a critic who is obliged to 


i stri 
a that it is hard reading condemns it. 
‘The Lancashire Library. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Fishwick. 
don, Routledge; Warrington, Percival Pearse. )—This is “a 
bibliographical account of books on Topography, Biography, History, 
Science, and Miscellaneous Literature relating to the County Palatine. 
How far it includes the whole of Lancashire literature is more than we 
say, but it is very complete in its account of whatever it mentions. 
pe aa lists of illustrations, for instance, and even such things as 
errors of paging are mentioned. Colonel Vishwick is clearly a biblio- 
grapher on whose account the “ County Palatine ” may be congratulated. 
The Statesman's Year-Book for the Year 1876. By Frederick Martin. 
Thirteenth Annual Publication. (Macmillan and Co.)—The unceasing 
‘ns which Mr. Martin takes to make his Year-Book more accurate 
and complete deserve the amplest acknowledgment. Its plan must 
be now so well known to all our readers, that any detailed notice is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that facts relating to the political and 
social condition of every civilised or semi-civilised country in the world 
are here collected and arranged, and that they form a treasury of in- 
formation of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the value and 
usefulness. We may compare, to take an instance almost at random, 
with the figures given in our own “New Domesday Book” this fact 
about the tenure of land in France,—viz., that there are about five mil- 
lions and a half of landed proprietors, five millions of whom hold less 
than six acres. The total cultivated land of France is 90,000,000 acres. 
That of England is about 80,000,000. The number of holders of Rente is 
nearly four millions and a half. It would be well if we could have a 
similar return of English fund-holders. Among the statistics of Eng- 
fand, we notice the encouraging fact that the number of paupers has 
fallen from 1,142,624 in 1863 to 815,587 in 1875; and that the Debt is 
Joss by one hundred and twenty millions than what it was sixty years 
ago.——We may mention at the same time the School-Board Directory 
for England and Wales and Year- Book for 1876, (Knight and Co.) An in- 
troduction gives us some interesting financial facts. The School Boards in 
England spent during the year 1875 £1,825,957, more than two-thirds of 
which was on capital account. In two boroughs and thirty parishes, 
the rate was 9d. and upwards. The legislation of the yoar is 
analysed, and the law in general relating to the subject set forth. A 
complete list of the School Boards in England and Wales follows, giving 
population, number of members, date of constitution, with the names 
of the chairman and clerk to each. The introduction is written by 
Mr. Hugh Owen, Jun. 
Ida Craven. By H. M. Cadell. 2 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
Novelists are often told that they ought not to terminate their stories 
with marriage, which is indeed the beginning rather than the ending 
of real life. The advice is good, but it is not easy to follow, as long at 
least as love must be the staple of a tale. If husband and wife love 
each other,—well; they are happy, but happy as the nation is happy 
that has no history. But if either give their love elsewhere, how 
perilous the path on which our novelist is started! This path Mrs. 
Cadell has chosen, and treads it with discretion. Ida Craven marries 
at sixteen, without a notion of what she is doing, being, in fact, some- 
what entangled with a little love-affair, which, being certainly old for 
her years, she has already had. She accompanies her husband to 
India ; neither of the two comprehends the other; the old lover turns 
up, and a difficult situation ensues, which Mrs. Cadell treats with skill 
and good-taste. Indian life and scenery are described with considerable 
force. The episode of Colonel Craven’s friendship for Saadut Khan is 
novel and striking. We only wish that such friendships were more 
common, and we are afraid that it is only too true to fact when we read 
that the well-born Mohammedan was commonly called “Craven's 
nigger.” We should net recommend Jda Craven to every reader, but 
it teaches a good lesson, and teaches it well. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese. By W. A. Baillie Grohman. (Longmans. )— 
This is a book such as the public seldom has the opportunity of reading, 
such indeed as a necessarily rare combination of circumstances can 
alone produce. Mr. Grohman is half-German by parentage. He has 
lived many years in the Tyrol, and has acquired the patois with a per- 
fection which enables him to hold the freest converse with its people. 
This knowledge of their own language is here, as elsewhere among 
Primitive populations, an indispensable passport to the confidence 
which admits to the inner life and feelings. Whatever value may 
attach to the observations of travellers who pass more or less rapidly 
through a country, these are not to be compared to the information, 
estimates of character, and views of life which we get from one who 
unites to the facilities of a native that power of exercising an impartial 
judgment which belongs to the stranger. This combination of advan- 
tages Mr. Grohman possesses, and he gives us accordingly a book of 
rare interest and value. There is no European population that, as far, 
at least, as regards the remoter valleys of the country, has been less 
touched by change than the people of the Tyrol. The student of history 
has the advantage of seeing in them a picture of life, feeling, and 
thought such as commonly prevailed among Teutonic races many ages 
ago. Nowhere, again, has the Roman Catholic Church exercised a 
more continuous and undisputed sway, and it is profoundly interesting 


to epitomise the author’s observations and conclusions on these topics. 
We must refer the reader to his volume, which will, indeed, amply 
repay perusal. Exciting descriptions of sporting adventures, among 
which eagle and chamois-hunting occupies a prominent place, and lively 
sketches of social manners, join with more serious topics to make up & 
book of quite unusual charm. 


Arthur ; or, a Knight of Our Own Day. By the Author of “ Alice 
Godolphin.” 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—One of the penalties that 
wait on great creations is to be found in the miserable imitations which 
they call forth. The “King Arthur” of the novel before us is a mere 
lay figure, without colour or character. Ida, who is meant to represent 
Queen Guinevere, if she is more like a real human being, is so in virtue 
of being only too natural in her heartlessness, flippancy, and selfishness, 
The subject of the tale is, as may be guessed from what we have said, 
exceedingly disagreeable, and there is nothing in the literary execution 
to make it attractive. The writer, indeed, betrays positive ignorance 
of her own language. How can a young lady lie prone on her back? 


A Month in Mayo. By George Rooper, author of “ Flood, Field, and 
Forest,” &c. (Hardwicke.)—Here we have some good sporting sketches, 
by a writer who has practical acquaintance with his subject. But the 
book is somewhat spoilt by the intrusion of an incongruous element of 
love-making. We like to hear about Irish salmon and otters, but the 
“ wild Irish girl,” whom Charles Lever has described better than Mr. 
Rooper ever can hope to do, rather wearies us. 


Scnoor Booxs.—Selections from Ovid, in Elegiac Verse, With Notes 
for school use. By R. W. Taylor. (Rivingtons.)—It is almost needless 
to say that we have no fault to find with Mr. Taylor’s scholarship. Nor 
does he fail in what an accomplished scholar often finds hard,—the 
accommodating of himself to the needs and capacities of school-boys. His 
notes are simple, to the point, and as far as notes can be, sufficient, for 
by far the greater part of the needful explanation must always be left to 
the teacher. The illustrations are a valuable addition. Once or twice 
we notice a certain carelessness in the non-critical notes. Corinna may 
have been supposed by some, as Mr. Taylor says, to have been the younger 
Julia, but the opinion is not worth recording. If she was a Julia at all, 
she must have been the elder of that name. That lady was about four 
years younger than Ovid; the younger must have been an infant, if 
she was indeed born, when the poet began to sing of Corinna. Again, 
Ovid’s third wife was not a Fabia, but an inmate only of the 
house of Fabius Maximus, as having been an intimate friend 
of his wife before marriage. In the same note, Perilla is said to 
have been the name of Ovid’s daughter. The statement is more 
than doubtfal. Theo letter to Perilla in the “ Tristia” does not read as 
if it were written to a daughter. By the way, is the true meaning of 
‘“‘nomine sub nostro fabula nulla fuit,” that Ovid “told no tales”? 
Surely it is that he carried on his intrigues in such a way that they 
caused no scandal—M. Annei Lucani Pharsalie Liber Primus, 
edited, with English Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Heitland and CO. 
E. Haskins. (Cambridge University Press.) This is an experiment, 
we are told. We are glad that it has been made, and we trust that it 
will be successful. Our range of classical reading is too narrow, and we 
welcome the effort to widen it. However inferior Lucan is to Virgil, 
it does not follow that we are never to spare any time from the greater 
poet to give to the less. Many things contribute to make Lucan a very in- 
teresting study. Whatever his faults, he was a genuine Roman, more so in 
one sense than the great Augustan poets. The notes are a welcome help, 
and might have been made more copious, only that the volume is probably 
intended for somewhat advanced scholars.——A First Latin Exercise- 
Book, by J. B. Allen, M.A. (Clarendon Press), is a well-meant and in 
some respects, we doubt not, useful book. But scarcely any books are 
quite easy enough; this certainly is not. A scholar who begins with 
“Translate vocat—vocatur,” &c., on p. 1, is scarcely fit when he gets to 
p- 31 for such a note as “ aut—aut expresses a stronger alternative 
than vel—vel. Aut A aut B would mean either A and not B, or B 
and not A; whereas vel A vel B would mean either A or B, whichever 
you please.” The book, however, seems to admit of expansion, and its 
method is good. Auzilia Latina; or, First Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition, by M. J. B. Baddeley. (Bell and Sons.) Here we posi- 
tively begin with the relative pronouns, the book being meant for boys 
“who have thoroughly learnt the accidence of the Latin Grammar.” 
Surely the transition is very sudden when a boy whose first effort is to 
translate, ‘‘ The river is full,” is called in his third to grapple with, “ The 
rain, which has fallen from the clouds, has made the river fuller.” — 
In French, we have an Anthology of Modern French Poetry, Junior 
Course, edited by Professor C. Cassal and Professor Théodore Karcher. 
(Longmans.) Annotations in the form of a vocabulary are added, and 
the words annotated are distinguished by different type, a method 
economical of the scholar’s time, who knows when he will get help and 
when not. French Homonyms and Paronyms, by A. Roulier (Long- 








mans), is meant to help the student to avoid some blunders into which 
the similarity of words may often lead him,—such words, for instance, as 
‘‘ pécheur” and “pecheur.” A list of words is added which have the 
same form in English and French, but differ in meaning ——Belonging 
to “ The London Series of French Classics,” we have Corneille’s Le Cid 
and Voltaire’s Zaire, both edited by Professor Théodore Karcher, and 





to see the moral results which it has attained. We shall not attempt 


published by Messrs. Longman.——The Second French Exercise- Book, 
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by Hermann Breymann (Macmillan), shows signs that the learned 
author, who is, we find, “ Professor of Modern Languages at Munich,” 
has; in English at least, something to learn. “ Madame de Staél has 
been one of the greatest authors of [the] modern time” is certainly not 
correct ; the next sentence, “Miss P. has been reader to Queen Anne,” 
either contains the same error, or indicates ignorance or disbelief of the 
accepted fact that Queen Anne is dead ; while the next after this, “ You 
are a liar, my danghter,” is certainly unusual. In German, we have 
A Selection from Hauff’s Fairy Tales, with a Vocabulary, by A. Hoare, 
(Williams and Norgate.) The peculiarity of this book is an instance of 
the ingenuity which is perpetually being brought to bear upon the 
business of learning and teaching. The vocabulary is contained in 
foot-notes, and every new word that occurs is marked with a peculiar 
type, so that the reader will be sure that he ought to know all that are 
not so marked. The device is a good one, though it is obvious that, 
owing to the frailty of human nature, which does not know all that it 
should know, a dictionary will also be wanted. 
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ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH. | 
—There will be a VACANCY at Easter for an | 
ASSISTANT-MASTER (non-resident), to teach Mathe- | 
matics and Low Classics. Stipend, £150. A Graduate | 
of Cambridge will be preferred, Applications to be | 
sent tothe Rev. H. E. SANDERSON, M.A,, Head Master, | 
School-house, Bath, on or before 8th April, 1876.— | 


and 


College, London. 


By order, E. TURNER PAYNE, Clerk. | 
ié6th March, 1876, cover to the Registrar, 
a. Ta 7 tad 7“ +;| 25, 1876. 
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PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, | 
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with @ capitation-fee of 1fs per pupil over 100.— 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, by 


April 18 next, to the SECRETARY of the COMPANY, | &.—Address, “C. C 


WENS COLLEGE, 
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to the Chair of Political Economy in University 

Candidates are invited to send 

applications and testimonials to the Council under 

not later than Saturday, March 

Details as to the duties and emoluments of 

the office may be learnt on application to J. G. @REEN- 

woop, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
. ©.” Dorman’s Library, St. 


Manchester— | [2 RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Bra@@, M.A., late Senior 

Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Josep NEWTON, MLA. 
Wifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 

Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


and POLITICAL 


TELLINGTON COLLEGE— 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 

an ELECTION to SIX in June next. They are open 

to all Boys who on June 1 are between 12 and 14 years 

of age. The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20. 

—For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 
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For ‘further particulars, apply to Miss CHAPLIN, 
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YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Vo: of Sport and Discovery in 
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bla. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S., F.B.GS., Author 
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RICHARDS and GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. 
A List of more than 500 of the Works, both original 
and transcript, of these eminent composers, is pre- 
sented to the public post free. “So wide a range for 
selection, where all is excellent, cannot but be ser- 
viceable both to teachers and ameteurs.”— Vide Hud- 
dersfield Weekly News. 
ICTORIA. The New NationalSong. Written by 
W. CLARK RussELL. Music by Henry SMART. 
In two keys (G and B). 3s each; free by post, 18 
stamps each. The Part Song, 4 stamps. “A really 
stirring song; one that would rouse the enthusiasm of 
every loyal Englishman."— Vide Birmingham Gatette, 
OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Song. 4s. 
** Second national air.—JDai/y News. Composed 
by Barnuey Ricwarps. Piano Solo, 4s; Piano Duet, 
4s. All post free at half-price. As a Part Song, New 
Edition, 4 stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND. Words by CHARLES MACKAY. 
Music by Louis DieHL. 33; post free, 18 stamps. 
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NVESTMENTS—The present is a 
voura mes ue Investing in British Lead and 


Copper 3 recently ad- 
vanced from £2 to £22, whilst several others have had 
a rise of from 50 to 300 per cent. We can recommend 
two or three Mines presenting favourable features, 
Shares in which will —— rise from 1 to 500 per 
— _— oe next few months. 

‘or particulars, apply to Messrs. G. H. BOWYER 
and OO. Stock, Share, and Mining Brok: 4 Nicholas 
Street, Bristol. < = 


T°? CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

0 liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “8S. S.," 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 


Puenx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
a’ GEODGE WILLGAM LOVEL’ 
Secretaries { SOHN J BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 


post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 











“ After the telling appeal to their patriotic 
in ‘Dear England,’ the audience applauded so per- 
sistently that Foli had to return three times to the 
jatform.”—Vide Leeds Mercury. For Pianoforte, by 
RINLEY RICHARDS, same price. 
AR AWAY. Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss). 48; ditto, for Two Voices, 4s, “The 
melody is so sweet and plaintive."—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. “There is great beauty in this melody.” — 
Vide Standard, The same for Pianoforte, by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, 4s. All free by post at half-price. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 
Order Everywhere. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Cheek-repeater Action, on the Three-years' 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Mavufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


rMHE LATE EMILE LESSORE. —In 
announcing the Death of this celebrated Artist, 
Mr. Mortlock begs to state that he has made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons for 
the exhibition of the works painted on Queen's Ware 
which they have reserved during Mr. Lessore’s con- 
nection with the firm. The whole are now on view at 
the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, price 
6d, may be obtained at the Galleries, or at Messrs. 
Wedgwood's Etruria, Staffordshire. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, aud cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is r ded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
r igmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZE 














NBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed we Elizabeth Larenby.” 


I V E R TONIC. 
4 GEORGE and WELOH’S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulatiog, alterative, 
restorative, and strengthenivg properties, has attained 
De popularity. 1t proves ivvaluable in prostration, 
ebility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 
Prive 28 94 and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 
MEDAL and CERTIFICATE granted, Class 16, No. 
317, 1851; Class 2, No. 555, 1862. Paris, 1855. 
EATHARTS HAIR-COLOUR 
RESTORER Restores the Colour of the Hair, &. 
Free from Sulphur. Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle. 





HIBITION HAIR-DYE changes 
wn, without trouble. Price 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 58, and 
108 per Case, 

To be obtained of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns ia 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at 
the Offices, 64 Old Broad Street, . 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANUE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE iu the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 

NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund ........0c00rsesseeeeeesl O74, 118 


Annual Income 217,374 
B. BLENKINSOP, ' 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND LNJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paww-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 

Annual 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agus, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 .......00.+. £5,441,545 
Income for the past YOAT.....cccrcccceceecsereeeee 498,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st D 662,104 
5,523,188 

















, 18 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hi 
The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the Naw (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF PREMIUM rece 
adopted by the Office. 

e Rates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Li ). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON Sraeet, LONDON. 


THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 
Which will shortly be ready for submission at the 
Annual General Meeting to be held next month, will 
show that the Company's New Business during last 
year, both in England and India, was.in excess of the 
preceding year, viz:— 

1874.—698 Policies for £366,630. 

1875.—811 Policies for £376,160. 
Tae Position OF POLICY-HOLDBRS AS ON 316T 
DeceMBER, 1875, will also be shown, and may be sum- 
marised thus :— 

Policies on the Company's risk, 2,890 for £1,160,718 

Annual Premiam Lacome .......0sereeeneeneneseee Ol, 











Gross Premi y= d ; £€122,69. 
. et Premiums In- 
Polbey Dettare’ T  VaMAOE. cxsrreocews esuseah £132,121 
“ee. Guarantee Fund... £47,339 


This sum of £132,121, over 11 per cent. on the sub- 
sisting Assurances, is much more than sufficient to 
provide for present and prospective claims, and cannot 
be used fur expenses or other general purposes of the 
Company. 


7 \ LNNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; ead 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infauts. 

EFORD and OO. 


DINNEF 
172 New Bond Sireet, London; and all Chemiate. 














CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Wholesale Dépit: 1 York Street, London Boad, uear 
the Tiophadt aud Castle. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; March 16. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 





ITALY REVISITED. 


By A. Gallenga (the ‘ Times” 


Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &. 2 vols.demy 8vo, 30s. 


Just out, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 

HEKINDERGAR RIN: 
Ue gmOBELS Stn na go LETS 
HIGHER EDUCATION ot WOMEN oS ; aA 





SHIRREFF, A’ . ] = 
- F, Author of “Intellectual Education for 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 
Just published, price 1s 64, 


TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“The two volumes 6 REALM of RELIGION, B 


on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un-| abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 


prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | places and persons.” 
dition of the country.,....Most interesting volumes,” 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the Works of Charles 


Dickens. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By John Furley. Crown 8vo, 
78 6d, 
The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: a Drama, in Two 


Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means for 


the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy oe. 16s, 
Next week. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTIOE.—A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of ' 
the NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a|IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 
Novel. By Frank Lee BsNepior, Author of GaY. 38 vols., 31s 6d. 
gitisg Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” | warp and MANSION: a Tale of 


i Struggle and Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 
i na and powerful novelist has arisen. yols., 31s 6d. 


Spectator. 

‘“* Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict 
has made a most decided step in the right direction. BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
a book = take —_— place among the novels 
of the season.” —Standard. 

“We do not think Mr, Benedict has written any- TOO F AIR TO GO FREE. By Henry 
thing 80 good as the book before us.”—Hour. Kay WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Fallyup to the high level of Mr. Benedict’s previous [Just ready. 


novels, while in some respects it shows & distinct 
advance.” —Scotsman. ALL ROUND the WORLD $ OF; What's 
the ject RANK Foster, Author of 
The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By “ Renter One; A the Way of the World,” &c., 
t week. 


Mrs, ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. &c. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. [Nex 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED '- KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 94 a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.0. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded stat ts frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the ———— 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

TION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is aes the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
cover 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 

Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr. BOULTON and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this — advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 94, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
poe CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each e. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- INCHLEY.—To be LET, two desirable 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker'’s name ten-roomed, double - fronted, semi-detached 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | VILLAS, well drained into common sewer. Gas and 
First Quality, ‘Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; | water laid on. Venetian blinds to all windows, and 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. | ready for immediate tion. To view, apply at 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for <_ oo Devonshire Place, Friern Park; or at Mr, Stone's, 9 

















W. Roscoz Burggss, M.A., Vicar of Hollowel 


Just published, Part II., price 3s 64. 
HE ANALYTICAL INTERPRETA 
were not, -_ sretae of DIVINE GOVERN. 
ol , AMES LIND) ig 
price 2s 6d, recently published. oer, Ee. ea, 


WILLIAMS and NorGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Coven 
Garden, London; and 20 South Freden . 
Edinburgh. . sa ws 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUG THE 
WORLD. — 











EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 











BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIO REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 

enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET omaha 524 TO THE ROYAL 


A Y, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

= ae me oil.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


all. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 











In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 

ORC TERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces 
out the world.—[{[November, 1874.] 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
—The friends of the afflicted should try in their 
trouble these purifying remedies. For more than & 
third of a century have these medicaments been before 
the public, by which their merits have been uni 
recognised and commended. In all ailments they 
prove useful. In debilitated constitutions they act ss 
preventives to and where maladies have 
manifested themselves, the afflicted can resort to 20 
remedies ve o— o ae and — Ii, - 
way’s. ey keep the pure, an 
pope hin ocomné state; they cool and cleanse the 
whole system. These medicaments should be pos- 
sessed by all; they will confirm good health, and 
prove serviceable under apy infirmity which can afflict 








Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Roy Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 
Works, Belfast and London, iz - . 
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. tz 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of FRANCS ron misters in Queen's College, 
with Portrait, 21s. 


of the Pacific. By J. W. 


_WHETHAM. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 158. 
rits of Mr. Whetham’s work are of 
His descriptions are vivid, and his 





P BopDAM 
uw The peng ig 
0 war) ote upon what he saw jud 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 
trom 190910 181 ipvoof the Coldstreata Guarda. 


9 vols., 218. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 
der the especial Patronage o' ER 

IP neTT. UGorrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New OREATIONS. FortTy-FIFTH 
Epim10n. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. 


ALBXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 

“There is merit in this novel. It is amusing, and 
likely to be popular. Mrs. Fraser's strong point is the 
delineation of character. Some of her sketches are 


exceedingly good."—Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


‘Author of “Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 

«A delightfal story. The reader's sympathies once 

. a Diana never flag. The various characters 

are all life-like, and in her dialogues Mrs. Forrester 
is especially "—John Bull. 


happy. 
Ersilia. By the Author of “My 


Lrrrig LapY.’ 

“A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia isa 

character of much beauty, and her story holds the 

reader with an unrelaxing interest. A quite unusual 

ability in drawing character is the distinguishing ex- 
cellence of this novel.”—Spectator. 


The Manchester Man. 


Mrs, G. Linnavs BANKS. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent story.”—Spectator. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
(March 24, 











1876.—Foolsca) 
ELECTED LE 
Elizabeth, Charles L., Bisho 
Stanhope, Lord Clarendon, &c. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s ; half-bound, 5s 6d. 
EADOW'S (F. 3) NEW SPANISH 
. and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, 
pee re and English-Spanish. Enlarged 
ition, with List of Christian and Proper Names of 
Persons and Places in Spanish and in English. 
London: Wui1aM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 

ERS of Queen 
Hall, Evelyn, Dean 
‘ited by the Rev. T. 








Just ET ar price 5s. P 
HE SECRET of the CIRCLE: its 
Area ascertained. By ALICK CARRICK. 
London: H. SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand; 36 
Piccadilly ; and Queen Street, Cheapside. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
RIME in ENGLAND and WALES 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY; an Histori- 
and Critical Retrospect. By WILLIAM HOYLE, 
Author of “ Our National Resources,” &c. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Manchester: JonN HEYWOOD. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
ALKER’S ORIGINAL. Edited by 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S. This Work has been com- 
= to the “ Spectator,” “ Tatler,” and ‘ Guardian.” 
t treats of the Arts of Dining, Travelling, and attain- 
ing High Health, and on Religion, Morals, and Man- 
ners, and contains a Series of ys, on Inquiry 
-~ Experience, on Dole-giving and Poor-laws, and 
— of Improving the Condition of the Poor and 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


8vo0, 14s, 
HE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN 
A CONSIDERED with RESPECT to the LAWS of 
TIONS. RESULTS of EXPERIENCE, and the 
TEACHINGS of BIOLOGY. By Atrrep H. Huta. 
a... work may fairly be welcomed as e solid con- 
ution towards the discussion of a subject which is 
not merely of scientific interest, but is one of vital 
importance to the common weal.” —Athenzum. 
J. and A. CHURCRILL, New Burlington Street. 


THIRD EDITION, post free, ls. 
x wa <8 = ASTHMA. 
Trea: on the o: Successful Method of 
ne this Disease. By Bonuar Watts, M.D. 
“HOS. L.8.A., &., & Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
ware, London. 
London: Mir 














Now ready, demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


NEW WORK ON TIBET. 


THE NARRATIVES OF 


THE MISSION OF GEORGE BOGLE, B.C.S., TO THE TESHU LAMA ; 


AND OF 


THE JOURNEY OF THOMAS MANNING TO LHASA. 
Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


Also an Appendix, containing Letters of Fathers Grueber, Desideri, and Horace de la Pena, describing their 
Travels in Tibet. 


Mr. Bogle’s mission to Tibet in 1774, despatched by Boy = Hasti has never been described. The 
manuscript letters and journals were preserved by Mr. o's family in tland, and are now printed for the 
first time, with several previously inedited letters from Warren Mr. is the only English official 


8 
who ever held friendly and familiar intercourse with an adult Grand Lama, and the first who ever entered 
Great Tibet. No account of Mr. Manning's extraordinary journey has ever before been given to the world. He 
is the only Englishman who ever visited Lhasa, or saw the Dalai Lama. Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manoing are the 
only two Englishmen who ever crossed the Brahmaputra, in its upper course through Tibet. The Introduction 
contains a geographical account of the region to which the two narratives refer, a history of the people, and 
also a history of intercourse between India and Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 
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On Thursday, the 30th inst., in 2 vols. vo, price 36s. 


THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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Now ready, in One Volame crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 
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ARTIZAN CLASS. 





LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with Especial Reference to 


the Indo- Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by WILLIAM DwiguHt WHITNEY. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, ‘s Law, Illustration, and an Index, 
by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii.-318, (Now ready. 


LEAVES of a WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK. Being 


some Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. ABRAM SMYTHE PALMER, B.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii.-316, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“The work professes to embody the results of recent investigations, and to be wider in scope, while more 
exhaustive in treatment, than the well-known manual by the Archbishop of Dublin, which, in some respects, 
it resembles. The words selected for examination are those only which have a recondite derivation, or have 
hitherto been unsatisfactorily explained.” 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of ENGLAND ; 


or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Reissued, with an Introductory 
Chapter on Recent Development, by JAMES TINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1875. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


Eight Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1875, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury, by the Rev. 
WintiaAM JACKSON, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College ; 
Author of “The Philosophy of Natural Theology,” “ Positivism,” 

“ Right and Wrong,” &c. 


By the same Author. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
8yo0, 12s. 

“It is certainly a very thoughtful and very remarkable book—remarkable for 
various reasons. In the first place, the author must be congratulated on his ex- 
ceeding great candour towards all writers of the least eminence who happen to 
entertain opinions at variance with his own convictions. In this respect he is en- 
titled to all the commendation which a reviewer can bestow without seeming to 
indulge in extravagant compliment. A second striking characteristic of this essay 
is the witness it bears to the extent and thoroughness of Mr. Jackson's scholarship. 
We had noticed the same evidence as furnished in our author's admirable sermon 
on ‘ Right and Wrong.’ which was preached before his own University of Oxford. 
In that sermon, as in the present treatise, it is quite refreshing to meet with a 
writer to whom the entire historical realm of speculative thought is as a familiar 
home, The present writer would stake bere his critical reputation, whatever that 
may be worth, on the assertion that few in our day have done better service than 
Mr. Jackson, by furnishing as he does so many independent, but, in the end, con- 
rilient lines of argument which inevitably lead up to the conclusion that the laws 
of nature and the conscience of man, who is yet a part of nature, must have had a 
rational and moral origin.”—Spectator. 


Demy 





“‘ Ueberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English-speaking students 
want." — Examiner. 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from THALES to the 
PRESENT TIME. By Dr. FrrepRicH UrBeRWEG, late Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Kinigsberg. Translated by GeO. S. Morris, A.M. With 
Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PortsR, D.D., LL.D., on English and 
American Philosophy: and by V. BoTTA, Ph.D.. on Italian Philosophy. Vol.1. 
Ancient and Medimval Philosophy. New Edition. Royal 8vo,18s. Vol. Il. 
Modern Philosophy. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. DAWSON’S NEW WORK on EOZOON. 
LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being the History of the 


oldest known Fossil Remains and their Relations to Geological Time and to 
Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.BS., 
F.GS.. &c. With a Coloured Map, numerous Full-page Illustrations, and 
about Fifty Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

“ The tale of the discovery has never been told with anything like the fulness and 
clearness with which Dr. Dawson has now brought it before the public. Beyond 
doubt we have in the lowly form around which he has thrown so much new inter- 
est the means of studying the phenomena of life at its earliest traceable point of 
dawn." —Saturday Review. 


The HISTORY of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY in the 
APOSTOLIC AGE. By Enpwarp Reuss, Professor in the Theological Faculty, 
and in the Protestant Seminary of Strasburg. With Preface and Notes by R. 
W. DALz, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, each, 12s. 

“The book comprehends all that could be expected from the historian of apos- 
tolical theology. It is full and interesting. The author writes excellently and 
eloquently. He carries the reader along with him. His analysis is neither so 
al nor refined as to repel the ordinary student. The spirit and tone of a 
masterly interpreter inspire confidence ia the reader, who feels that he has to do with 
@ man who has pondered Jong and earnestly upon the topics he discusses. Reuss 
is an able scholar, whom we can follow in the full belief that he is conscientious 
and honest not only in expressing the conclusions he bas arrived at, but in the 
processes leading to them. Few men have the stores of knowledge respecting 
the entire Bible which our authcr possesses; few have devoted so much labour to 
the theology of Christian Scriptures as he. He has spread himself over a wide 
field, and is well acquainted with it all. He is clear, eloquent, discrimivating, 
impartial.”—Athenzum. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





COMPLETION of MR. SPEDDING'S LIFE of LORD BACON. 
Now complete, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 84s, cloth. 


HE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 

including all his OCCASIONAL WORKS; namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, 
State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all Authentic Writings not already printed 
among his Philosophical, Literary, or Professional Works. Newly collected and 
set forth in Chronological Order, with a Commentary, biographical aud historical, 
by JamEs SPEDDING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 


HE OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their Causes. 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JorRDAN, F.R.G.S. 


“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
ledge." —Scienti: view, 

“The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject, and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.’ —Jron. 

“ Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of 
the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr. 
——s contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Car- 

nter'’s ee and of the theories of Maury, Reonel, Herschel, &c. This 

ter . of Mr. Jordan’s book is really excellent, and worthy of careful 
seodings"=-Guarterty Journal of Science. 

*,* The reports received from Her Majesty's Ship Challenger have confirmed 
the views expressed in this work with a distinct ling the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 

London: LoNéMaNs and Co. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—NEW 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT by Mr. George Buckland. GABRIEL 
GRUB andthe GRIM GOBLIN Magnificent views and effects. A New Experi- 
mental Lecture by Professor Gardner: A Holiday Budget of Curions Experiments. 
Progress of Royalty in India, with new views and effects, by Mr. J. L. King. 
Admission to the whole, Is; children under ten, half-price. 


By 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Another Poly- 
technic Novelty.—The marvellous Aerial Mercury; a New Song written 

by H. Edmonds, Music by J. A. Jopp, will be sung by G. Jopp, B.A.M., on each 
occasion of exhibiting this illusion. The Compound Cyeloidal Apparatus, 


producing beautiful patterns before the visitors. The Geological Piano, or Musical 


Just ready, a Second Edition of 


ROUND my HOUSE: Notes of Rural 


France in Peace and War. By P. G. HAMERTOoON. Crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Hamerton has had singularly good opportunities of 
the powers required in a good observer. He has the 
man of a liberal mind.”"—Saturday Review. 

“A book which will give really valuable knowledge 
in the social condition of France, while it will 
interested.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Hamerton bas given us the rare treat of 
opened his book expecting an hour's pleasant entertainment Wei We 


knowing France as we never ixnew her before." —Spectator, 
“A very thodghtful and yet amusing book, notable for its rathful; 

ys —= appreciation of character, and for the utter chenuce of ne a, 
uardian, ea 


Life in 
Price 7s 64, cloth, 
observati 

eye of a painten ena = 


to those who are f 
amuse even those whe are not 


By the same Author. 


The SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. Hamerroy 


With 20 Etchings by the Author and other Artists. 
edges. Sts. Price 128 6d, cloth, git 
‘Few men of similar tastes will read these pages without extreme Satisfaction, 


The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in keeping, and i 
in pathos and in subjects, they do credit to the skill of the draughtsman. ane a 


“ A great deal of care has been bestowed upon this book. 
is the result.”—Zimes. P » and a handsome Volume 


The UNKNOWN RIVER. By Pamir Grazer 


HAMERTON. With 8 Etchings by the Author. Second Edition, 
price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. om Ingen 8y9, 


— commend the writer's capital account of his joys and his troubles to the 
reader, with the assurance that they supply profitable and agreeab 
passing an hour or two.” —Atheneum. . le means for 


*,* A few COPIES are left of the LARGER EDITION, with 36 Etchings, 15s, 
CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. Hamer. 


TON. 20 Etchings, price 12s 6d, cloth. 
‘Twenty delicately executed etchings, and the letterpress extremely good.” 


Atheneum, 


HARRY BLOUNT; or, Passages in a Boy's 


Life on Land and Sea. By P.G. HAMERTON. Oloth, 5a. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


The GREAT CANAL at SUEZ; its Political, Engineering, 
and Financial History. By Prroy FirzGeRALp, Author of “ The Life of David 
Garrick,” “ The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 


THOMAS FROST'S NEW WORK. 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 


Wicked Lord Lyttleton"). By Tomas Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman 
and the Old London Fairs,” ‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “Lives of 
the Conjurors,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 





H. IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, SIMS REEVES, &c. 
Now ready, the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitled 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES: a Series of Tinted Lithographs, 
from Original Drawings by ALFRED BRYAN. To be published in 12 Monthly 
Numbers, each containing Four Character-Portraits, with short Biographical 
Sketch of each. Part I. contains H. Irving, J. L. Tvole, Sims Reeves, and the 
late G. Belmore. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Taompson), 


By Miss CLAYTON, Author of *‘ Queens of Song,” &c. In 2 vols., 8¥o. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORLEY ASHTON; a Tale of the Sea. By Jamus 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Mary of Lorraine,” “ One of the 
Six Hundred,” &c. In 3 vols. 


At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fanszon, 


Author of “ An Island Pearl,” * Blade-o'-Grass.” “‘ Golden Grain,” # Bread-end- 
Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” “ Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie Trim.” In 3 vols. 


HIDDEN OHAINS. By Fiorence Marryat, Author 
of “Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord 
and Master,” “* Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 


The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorcs Dove.as, 


Author of * Brown as a Berry.” In 3 vols. 


The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis WrxerrEp. 
ANABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russert, Author of “The 


Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner’s Oath,” &, In 3 vols. 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rest, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” * City 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. joyod reading 

‘ i . We have enjoy 

“Mrs. Riddell has much merit and a great charm. ine vary bright and lively 


these volumes very much ; the whole book is writien it 
style, and is decidedly well worth reading.”— Vanity Fair. 


HAROLD FREEHEART. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 


° 


3 vols. 





Stones, by M. Honoré Baudre. 


Admission, 1s; children under ten, half-price. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





CEYLON: being a General Description of the 
land, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Informa- 
= by an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 28s. 


tions, is one of great research and completeness. Few 

<a ort, oe sither in English or European literature seem to have 
pooner ‘the author, whose reading for the work has been enormous. The physical 
escaped s the meteorolgy, the ancient, medieval, and modern history, the pecu- 
4 + habits of the people, and the fauna and flora of the island are treated 
ao isfactory manner, and whoever has to investigate any 


t 
of in & comphs with ion can no more ignore this work than he can overlook 


cosy Emerson Tennent's.”"—Standard, March 13 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Srparp 


Davip Scorr, Bart. With Frontispiece. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 


POOR: a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment of 
avo pone with Practical Examples, &c., &c. By George C. T. BARTLEY, 
Author of “ The Parish Net,” &c. 


The QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story), 


and other Poems. By Viotet Fang, Author of ‘Denzil Place,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


The LIFE and WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 
R. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be completed 
in 8 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Third Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
(Jn March. 
ANEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the Third, with Mr. 
Dyce’s Final Corrections. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce's life was the present Revision of the Second 
Edition. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Revised b 


the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyce. Tv be completed in 9 volumes demy Svo, 83 each. 
[ Vol. 1X. on March 20. 


The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION of 


DICKENS'S WORKS. In 30 vols. demy 8vo. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, making tho Complete Set of 30 vols., will be 
ready on the 25th March. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA will be ready in a 


few days. 
NEW NOVEL by the DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance. By the Author of ‘The Honeymoon” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By STEPHEN 


J. Mac Kenna, Author of “ Plucky Fellows,” &c., &c. 3 vo 


ARTHUR; or, the Knight of Our Own Day. 


By the Author of “ Alice Godolphin.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquriy Miter. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Fifth 
on the 31st March. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With lustrations by Miriam Kerns. 
Demy 8yo, 16s. Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Francrs 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's ouble,” “ Mabel’s 
Progress,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


MEREDITH, 3 vols. 


By GrorcE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Mr. EDWARDS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply Ilustrated. 


GMOKY CHIMNEYS. Seventh Edition, 3s 6d. 

Oo’ DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edition, 12s. 
U= of FUEL in COOKING. 5s. 
(®SERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, &c. 
J]? RoveD FIRE-PLACES. | 1s. 


Sixpence. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro TREVELYAN, MP. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 36s. [On the 30th inst. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCBY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical and 
» Antiquarian. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8yo, with Map and many Lilustra- 
tions, price 28s. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By the Rev. T. P. KirKMAN, M.A,, F.RS., &c. 8yo, prise 10s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. By 


J.M. Hgatucots, With 3 Maps and 27 [llustrations from Sketches by t 
Author, Square crown 8vo, price 28s, 


“ A German Peasant Romance.” 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alpe. By 


Madame VON HILLERN. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth, 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELOPON- 


NESIAN WAR. Translated by R. CRaw.ey, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By Epwin A. Apsort, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 6s, (On Saturday next. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including al) his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Speppmne, M.A. 7 vols, 8vo, £4 4s. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Epochs of Modern History, 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, price 28 6d. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lonemay, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Square 18mo, price 58. [On the 31st instant. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA, 


GEORGICA, AENEIS; the WORKS of VIRGIL, with Commentary and Ap- 
ndix, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. 
rof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Post 8vo, with 2 Maps, price 
10s 6d. 


. 
ANNOTATED POEMS of ENGLISH 
AUTHORS :— 

GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

GRAY'S ELEGY, WRITTEN in a COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO, 

MILTON'S I PENSEROSO. 


In crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, each Poem price 4d, sewed; or 6d, cloth. Edited 
by the Rey. E. T. STEVENS, M.A., and the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. 


OUTLINES of CIVIL PROCEDURE: a 


General View of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and of the whole Practice 
in the Common Law and Chancery Divisions. By E STantey Roscog, 
Barrister-at-Law. 12nio, price 33 6d. (Un Tuesday next. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
DOWELL. Vol. L.. To the Civil War, 1642. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
(On Saturday next. 
Text-Books of Science. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, 


Memb. Inst.C.E. With 207 Woodcuts, small 8vv, price 3s 6d. 


PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE 


HOURS, Third Edition of the First Series. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES in PHYSICS; 


an Appendix to the Seventh and other Editions of Ganot's “Elementary 
Treatise on Physics.” 8vo, price Is. 


WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA,  Re- 


modelled and Modernised by the Rev. T. Lunp, B.D., with Easy Exercises and 
University Examination-Pepers. Crown 8vo, price 78 6d. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE. By Cartnerine 


M. Buckton. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), in small 8vo, with 
Woodcuts, price 2s. 


London; LONGMANS and CO, 





London; LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND /co;5_ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM: an Inquiry into the TIME and PLAGE 
of HOMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. “With 


Map. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. Crown 8v0, 


price 8s 6d. [This day, 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from Journals, Letters sent Home, and 
Notes written while. Travelling Westward Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 25s. [This day. 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the Two Expeditions to 


Western China, of 1868 and 1875, under Colonels E. B. Stapen and Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, MD. 
Edin., F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


NEW BOOK py THE AUTHOR oF “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES 1n WONDERLAND.” 
The HUNTING of the SNARK: an Acony in Erent Fits. By Lewis 


CARROLL, With numerous Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [April1. 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, afterwards FIRST 


MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EDMOND FITZ- 
MAURICE. Vol. II., 1766 to 1776. 8vo, 12s. (This day.)—(Vol. L., 1737 to 1766, 8vo, 12s.) 


“A valuable contribution to the better knowledge of a much controverted period of English and American history.”—Daily News, 


The Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE: Political and Military Episodes from 
his Life and Correspondence. By E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. [This day. 
Comprising ORIGINAL LETTERS from Lord CHATHAM, CHARLES FOX, EDMUND BURKE, WASHINGTON, 
and other distinguished Statesmen. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old 
and the New World. By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Llustrations. 2 vols. medium 8yo, 36s. [This day. 

NEW EDITION, with PREFATORY MEMOIR by THOS. HUGHES, Q.C. 


ALTON LOCKE: Tailor and Poet. Sy Cuaries Kinestey. This Edition 


also contains ‘‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
A NILE JOURNAL. By T. G. AppLeton. Illustrated by EuGENE BENson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., President of the Royal 
Society. Being a New Volume of the SCIENCE PRIMERS, edited by Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 
STEWART. With Numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 1s. [This day. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Being a New Volume of the HISTORY PRIMERS, edited by JO RICHARD GREEN. With Maps, 160 — 
ext week. 


Lady AUGUSTA STANLEY: Two Sermons preached at Westminster 


Abbey, Sunday, March 12, on the Death of Lady Au Stanley, by the Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple ; and the Very Rev. H. G. LIDDELL, Dean of Christ Church. [Next week. 
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